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What makes our railroads great? 


~ 





WORLD'S GREATEST transportation Sys- 
With 


less than 6% of the world’s population the 


tem—that’s America’s railroads. 
U. S. has 30% of its railway mileage. And 
our equipment is the most modern, our 


service the best. 


What will make our railroads greater? 


THE NEXT GREAT STEP in rail- 

roading will be Roller Freight.” 
Equipping of passenger cars and loco- 
motives with roller bearings In recent 
years has removed all speed restric- 
tions due to bearings. Roller bearing 
equipped freight trains will be able to 
travel at the same swift, smooth speeds 


as passe nger trains, 


That will mean faster, more depend- 
able delivery of goods for shippers 
and consumers. And it will mean oper- 
ating economies for the railroads. Be- 
Cause Pimken tapered roller bearings 


reduce starting resistance 88%, freight 


trains Can start quietly and smoothly, 


NOT JUST A BALL () NOT JUST A ROLLER © 


THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


SINCE THE EARLY DAYS of the iron 

horse, the railroads have pioneered in 
safety devices. With the help of centralized 
traflic control, automatic block signal and 
train control systems, they maintain a safety 


recora second to none, 





without damaging jars and jerks. Hot 
boxes are eliminated, upkeep and 
operating costs reduced, availability 


increased. 


Due to their tapered construction, 
Timken tapered roller bearings take any 
combination of radial and thrust loads, 
Whether you’re building freight cars 
or windmills, automobiles or laundry 
equipment, airplanes or tractors, mak« 
“Timken” 


stamped on every bearing you buy. 


sure the trademark is 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, and 


Removable Rock Bits. 
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.+.can speed the nation’s freight 


BEARING TAKES RADIAL “) AND THRUST 


en 





" TODAY AMERICA HAS MORE high-speed 
J passenger trains than any othe: coun- 
try. Every 5.6 seconds a passenger train 
begins a run for somewhere. Every 4.4 
seconds a freight train starts on way. 


And their record is the best in the world! 
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Want a wage increase? 


INCREASE YOUR PRODUCTION: that’s the 
only way it can be done. As the American Feder- 
ation of Labor says, “Wage increases must be 
earned by production. When unions and manage- 
ment cooperate to improve production and share 
the gains, wages can rise without increasing 
prices. This is the way to higher living stand- 
ards.”* In other words, the more you and all 
your fellow-workers produce, the more there is 
to divide—and you can’t divide something 
that isn’t there. 


Most workers are intelligent enough to know 
this, but some of their leaders (or mis-leaders) 
have told them there are huge corporation profits 
out of which wage increases can be paid. If all 
the profits of industry were divided among 
workers, wages could only be raised 4%. And 
that would leave no money with which to buy 
additional equipment—and without new equip- 
ment, wages would soon have to decline. 


Management is providing labor with modern 
equipment. It is labor’s responsibility to use 
that equipment to increase production which 
is the only place out of which increased wages 
can possibly come. 


*From Labor’s Monthly Survey, American Federation of Labor 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Veterans’ affairs. Prospects for higher 
pension payments to most disabled veter- 
ans were noted by Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The agency pointed out that it is 
reviewing all pension ratings awarded 
prior to 1945 to make them conform to 
the new rating schedule approved by 
Congress in 1945. Under this new schedule, 
a majority of the existing awards are open 
to upward revision, though, in a few cases, 
a lower disability rating and a lower pen- 
sion payment have resulted. Increases in 
compensation resulting from the review 
are retroactive to April 1, 1946, VA said. 

VA announced a system permitting pay- 
ment of 75 per cent of the estimated tui- 
tion, fees and book and supply costs for 
veterans enrolled a school as soon as 
registration for any semester is completed. 
Previously, no college could collect money 
for student veterans until the end of the 
“refund period,” usually six weeks or more 
after the beginning of This 
worked a hardship on schools depending 
on tuition payments to meet current ex- 
penses. 


semester. 


Power rates. A trend toward lower 
charges for electric power and_ heating 


vas was documented by the Federal Power 
Commission in its first annual report since 


1940. The agency said its rate-making 
policies had reduced consumers’ _ bills 
around $140,000.000 a year when com- 


pared with the charges in effect in 1940. 
The FPC said interstate wholesale rates 
for electric energy and gas are being fur- 
ther reduced by nearly $40,000,000 a year. 
The reductions, according to FPC, have 
resulted from the requirement of uniform 
cost accounting by gas and electric utility 
companies operating interstate lines. 


Price controls. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration prepared specific dollars-and-cents 
retail ceiling prices on sugar and rice. The 
new prices will take effect about April 15. 
These prices will replace the present mark- 
up system under which distributors add 
profit margin to the cost of the sugar 
and rice they sell. Specific ceilings allow 
more effective price control, OPA said. 


The March of the News 





Telephone recording. Federal Com- 
munications Commission approved use of 
recording devices in connection with tele- 
phone service, provided there is automatic 
warning to both parties in a conversation 
that a record is being made. The agency 
chose a tone-signal device for carrying out 
the warning requirement. The Commis- 
sion concluded there is a real and legiti- 
mate need for recordings, but held up a 
final order authorizing recordings until 
engineering standards for the recorders 
are developed. 


Tin supply. Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. concluded an agreement with Bo- 
livia’s tin producers to buy their 1947 
production of the scarce metal. The price 
was set at 76 cents a pound, 9 cents above 
the 1946 price. RFC expects a yield 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of tin out of the 
ores received in 1947 from Bolivia. The 
ores will be processed at the RFC refining 
plant in Texas. The refined tin will be sold 
to U.S. industry according to allocations 
that will be made by the Office of Teimn- 
porary Controls. 


Shipping. Prospect for return of all 
domestic shipping services to private op- 
erators by July 1 was noted by the Mari- 


time Commission. The Commission now 
is operating merchant ships in Alaskan, 


intercoastal and Pacific coastwise routes. 
Its wartime authority to operate merchant 
ships will expire by July 1, and the Com- 


mission said it will meet this deadline. 
Census Bureau reported that shipping 
activity in‘ the United States declined 


in 1946. 


Strike record. The slowdown in strike 
activity that started in early December 
continued through February, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reported. An estimated 
170 strikes were continued from January, 
and 290 new work stoppages began during 
the month, making a February total of 
460 stoppages, involving 145,000 workers. 
BLS added that so far in 1947 only one 
large work stoppage has occurred, involv- 
ing 13,000 workers. 
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We believe there is nothing more im- 
portant to this country than to 
lower the prices of the goods that 
people buy. 

The American people have in- 
sisted that the government with- 
draw from its attempts to control 
prices in peacetime. That places the 
responsibility where it belongs—in 
the hands of business and industry. 
Not all business can reduce prices 
now. Not all can reduce by the same 
amount. 


Our company has felt a duty to 
act as promptly as possible. In our 
case, the business outlook now 
makes it possible to move toward 
the goal of lower prices. The only 
way out of the vicious circle of 
higher and higher prices is to break 
through. 


We have taken this step not be- 
cause of present competitive condi- 
tions nor because of a drop in de- 
mand from customers. We have 
taken it because of our belief that 
ANY PRICE IS TOO HIGH IF IT 
CAN BE REDUCED. 

These reductions, which will save 
the users of our products approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 a year, will be- 














oO 
Ra prices had not gone up as 
much or as fast as many others 





Here are Average Price Increases since 1941 


All Manufactured Products... 
(U. S. Government Reports) 63.7% 


Metals and Metal Products... 41.2% 
(U. S$. Government Reports) 
..... 85% 


fs) 

Ba Motor Trucks... ... 
Oo 

Ha Industrial Power Products. . 34% 


2 Farm Machines........... 25% 











come effective before April 1, and 
will apply to a selected list of trac- 
tor, farm machine, motor truck, and 
industrial power products. Since we 
lose money on a few of our products, 
and barely break even on some 
others, these reductions will not ap- 
ply to our entire line. Reductions 
will be made individually on prod- 
ucts. Some will be cut more than 
others. Exact details will be an- 
nounced as soon as possible. 

Our ability to maintain this lower 
level of prices will depend in part on 
what happens to the prices and flow 
of materials that we buy from 





International Harvester 
announces *20,000,000 price reductions 


others. Because we believe price re- 
duction is vital, we are willing to 
assume the risks that are involved. 


These benefits to customers will 
depend,. too, on uninterrupted pro- 
duction at reasonable wage levels. 
This is not a program that can be 
carried out if it is hampered by 
strikes or work stoppages. 


Our employes have had substan- 
tial increases in pay, and wage ques- 
tions are currently being discussed 
with many of the unions with which 
we deal. Stockholders have recently 
had an increase in dividend rate. 
Having considered the interests ot 
these two groups, we are now making 
these price reductions for the benefit 
of the third group— our customers. 

Business, to our way of thinking, 
has a social as well as an economic 
responsibility. This company has 
long followed the policy of operating 
in the interests of three groups—its 
customers, its employes and its 
stockholders. The duty of the man- 
agement is to see that equal justice 
is done as between the three groups. 

This price reduction program is 
another demonstration of our policy 
in action. 


CO) 
INTERNATIONAL kf HARVESTER 
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ONE WAY would be to hire yourself a private 
“brain trust” composed of scientists who could 
design, build and operate a modern lamp re- 
search laboratory completely equipped with 
special devices like this base torsion tester. Gen- 
eral Electric technicians use it to produce a care- 
fully measured “twist of the wrist” to check the 
mechanical strength of G-E fluorescent lamp 
bases and pins. Perhaps your budget could 
absorb the cost of this one device. But the catch 
is you’d need expensive equipment and talent 
to make hundreds of other tests, too. Obviously, 
that would be a wasteful venture—since General 
Electric already does all this. So to get your 
full measure of lamp value, just... 
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when you buy Fluorescent Lamps 





INSIST ON THE MONOGRAM 


whenever you buy fluorescent lamps for usein 
store, office, factory or home. *You can look to 
General Electric for the latest improvement 
in lamps, because G-E Lamp research work 
constantly with a single objective — to make 
G-E lamps Stay Brighter Longer. 


FREE! Write General Electric, Div. 166-U4-4, Nela Pat, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio, for your free copy of new booklet of 
facts and figures about fluorescent lamps. 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Two ways to measure hidden value 
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There are some things that a person can be quite sure of, some trends that 
obviously are setting in to affect the outlook for most people. : 

Scarcities, of course, are about ended except for houses and new cars. 
Superabundance, at prevailing prices, is starting to show up for many goods. 
Prices, as a result, seem to be on the verge of turning downward. 

A house, for example, is likely to cost at least 25 per cent less to build 
next year than this year. Materials will cost less, labor will be more effi- 
cient. A 1948-model car probably will be priced a little under the 1947 models 
and it will be quite a bit different in outward appearance. 

Food definitely is passing its price peak. 

Clothing will have to be marked down in price if all that is being made is 


to be sold and not just piled up in more mountains of inventory. 





All of this means that living costs are not far from a turn downward. Rents 
will be marked up at least 10 per cent under new rules that Congress is making, 
but probably declines in other prices will offset this rise after the middle of 
the year. Many signs of this turn are showing up over the country, with the story 
of what is happening told for you on page ll. 


A turn in the trend of prices will affect all grouns of people. 

Wage earners, those with full-time jobs, are due for some real gains. Wage 
raises of $4 to $8 a week are being given to many workers. If food should de- 
cline 10 per cent in price, it would equal about a $2-a-week raise. Then a cut 
in taxes, if finally approved, would mean another $1 for many workers. 

Salaried persons, too, will find their lot improved by the year end. Sal- 
aries often are being raised for teachers, city employes, others who have been 
left out of the procession of pay raises in the last few years. Living-cost and 
tax reductions will help out, too. 

Farmers, as a group, will do as well this year as last even if prices of 
RAM their products decline. Prices will average as high in 1947 as in 1946. The 
relative position of farmers is likely to decline over period ahead, however. 








- use Il 


look to What it all comes down to, really, is this: 

ements Wage earners, Starting in last half, 1947, often will have spending power 
work: equivalent to about $350 a year more than they now have, if fully employed. 

> make Salaried persons usually will do about as well as wage earners. 





Farmers will have as much income in 1947 as in 1946, but are likely to face 
reduced income in 1948. Farmers are to earn about $25,000,000.000 in cash this 
la Park, year, which is about 3 times prewar, so some cut won't hurt much. 
ooklet Investors are likely to do at least as well in 1947 as in 1946. 

Businessmen are to have profits about as big in 1947 as in 1946 even if 
business does slacken in the last half year. Profits now are at record levels. 

Unemployed will be the ones who pay the big bill for a price shake-out. 

Living standards for most people are going to rise in the period ahead as 
goods become superabundant, prices ease off, incomes rise or hold high and taxes 
are reduced. This shift from scarcity to abundance, from a price level designed 
to restrict buying to one that encourages buying probably cannot be made without 
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NEWSGRAIi--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
@ jolt, however without hurting quite a few people. 


A tax cut alone will not add greatly to income of the average person. 

Taxes, when cut, will not be cut more than’30 per cent for the persons with 
taxable income under $1,395 or 20 per cent for taxable income above $1,395. 

A married man, 2 dependents, then would gain this much: 

At $2,100 of net income, his tax saving would be $6 for a full year. 

At_ $2,500, he would save $28 or about 50 cents a week. 

At $5,000 of net income, he saves $118, or around $2 a week. 

At $10,000, the taxpayer would have $372 more a year, or above $7 a week. 

At $25,000, there would be $1,704 added income, or around $33 a week. 

At $50,000, the tax saving would be $4,822, or nearly $93 a week. 

At $100,000 of net, the tax saving would be $12,460, or $240 a week. 

At $500,000, it would be $65,300, and at $1,000,000 it would be $110,800. 

At $5,000,000 of net, saving would be $453,000, or $8,700 a week. 

That's the plan accepted by the House. It rests on the principle that (1) 
the tax base must remain broad; (2) tax relief should go to persons with medium 
and large incomes as well as to those of low income. Prewar and war taxes hit 
very hard on incomes above $10,000, and largest tax cuts in dollars would go to 
these groups under the plan Congress is designing. 























Political catch that may trip up tax cutting is this: 

About 80 out of 100 taxpayers have net income of under $3,000. 

More than 95 out of 100 taxpayers have net under $5,000. 

But tax cuts per individual do not seem large for these grouns compared 
with tax cuts per individual in hirher brackets. That opens the way to attack on 
the ground that the rich get more relief than the poor. Yet more than 60 per 
cent of total tax reduction goes to persons with net income under $5,000 in the 
tax plan now devised. The reasons is that only 1,900,000 out of a total of 
46,683,000 income tax payers have net income of more than $5,000. 








Tax cutting, unless Senate revises materially, stands a 50-50 chance of veto. 

Portal-pay limitation faces probable veto. Any veto may be overridden. 

Labor-law_ changes, coming up, face a veto if stringent. 

Mr. Truman just now is riding a wave of approval. Opinion polls show him 
getting approval of 60 per cent of voters. A few months ago it was 32 per cent. 
Real test will come in the President's decisions on tax, labor issues. 





Money will be voted in the end to help out Greece and Turkey. 

China is not now down for more loens, and won't be prior to reforming. 

Korea is to get about $200,000,000 for food, seed, some rail equipment. 

Germany, Austria, Italy will get more aid, principally foodstuffs. 

Idea that U.S. is to buy up and give away the surpluses developing in more 
and more types of goods is an erroneous idea, an idea that is not going to be 
supported by developments. Food, surplus military equipment, a select line of 
industrial equipment, in limited amount, are on the gift list. 








Russia will get no important new gains from latest Moscow conference. 

Russians, in fact, are about stopped in their postwar expansion. 

In Iran, in Turkey, at Trieste, in Austria, in Africa, at Spitsbergen, in 
Germany, Russia has tried to make advances, but has been rebuffed in months past. 
Russia now is testing out Macedonia in Greece and will be rebuffed. 

U.S. idea is that, if Russian pressure for expansion bumps up against a firm 
resistance in Greece, this might be the last test for some time, may permit prog- 
ress in trying to get things straightened out in parts of the world which now are 
most disturbed and least far along the road to recovery. 


See also pages 14, 19, 23, 49. 
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Why Mr. Aloof Raised the Roof! 
Mr. Aloof was aloof all right ... He was aloof to accidents by M 1. F riend, ly 


inhis factory, to low production, and poor worker morale! 


He was aloofest of all to insurance men! 












And then it happened! ... accidents hit a new 
high, production hit a new 

low, and Mr. Aloof hit the 
ceiling and went right on... 


He raised the roof .. . and 
he cried, “I’m not coming down 
_.. I'll be aloofer than ever from now on!” 


Well, Mr. Friendly appeared on the scene 
and he called up and said: 

“Look, Aloof! .. . isn’t it time you got down to 
earth? Why not try American Mutual's 

LE. Loss Control* it’s reduced accidents 

in some cases more than 80% .. . it’s speeded up 

production ... it’s based on 59 years’ experience 

in safety work ... And it’s a regular 

American Mutual Service ... ”o extra charge!” 
















Mr. Aloof began to weaken. He slipped ten feet. . . j 
and he zoomed down for a perfect 2 point landing, 

when Mr. Friendly said: “If you sign with us, you have the 
opportunity to save as much as 20% on premiums.” 


Today Mr. Aloof is a happy man ... he never has to worry about industrial 
ptoblems . . . and whenever he does 
g0 aloof, it’s simply because he’s walking on air! 


Free for every company with a roof! Full details on 
American Mutual’s I.E. Loss Control Service 
... how it has helped owners 

cut costs... increase output... 
reduce accidents! Write today, 
American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Dept. U-7, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


*Accident prevention based 
on principles of 
industrial engineering. 





Your helping hand 
when trouble comes! a esl 


Am ERI CAN M U T UAL ... the first American liability Pe company 


© 1947, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 








“Letler Perfect 7 


Every letter carries a message be- 
yond what its words convey. The letter- 
head design and the paper upon which 
the sender's thoughts are carried both 
express by appearance the character of 
the sender. Perfection of one of these — 
letterhead paper—has been Fox RIver’s 
business for 64 years. Anniversary Bond 
of 100% cotton fibre is Fox RIver’s 
“‘Jetter-perfect” paper. Strength, crisp- 
ness and crackle are its qualities that 
enhance your written words. Ask your 
printer why cotton fibre content paper is 
the finest. Fox River's grades of 100, 
75, 50 and 25% cotton fibre papers 
meet every business need. Fox RIVER 
PAPER CORPORATION, 414-D South 
Appleton Street, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Papers 


OUR WATERMARK . 
is your quality guarantee 


Look through 
the paper... 
see all three! 








1 COTTON FIBRE \ 


25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN now export automobiles 
without a special license. The Office of In- 
ternational Trade of the Commerce De- 
partment discontinues this export control 
for new and used cars and station wagons. 
Export controls also are dropped for new 
and used passenger-car tires. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a tax on 
the income of a trust that you set up if, 
as trustee, you have the power to distrib- 
ute the trust income to the primary bene- 
ficiaries or to accumulate it for the person 
entitled to the remainder of the trust. The 
U.S. Tax Court decides that a taxpayer 
who held such power over two trusts, 
which he had created for his children, was 
taxable on the income. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to deal with the 
Office of the Housing Expediter on mat- 
ters that formerly were handled by the 
Civilian Production Administration under 
the emergency housing program. OHE 
is taking over these Civilian Production 
Administration functions, including rent 
control for new homes and apartments, 
under a presidential executive order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN collect more advance rent 
from your tenants in new furnished houses, 
apartments and rooms. The Office of Price 
Administration amends its rent regula- 
tions to permit an additional month’s 
advance rent as a security deposit on 
furnished quarters in newly constructed 
dwellings that are rented for the first 
time after March 25, 1947. This is in 
addition to the usual one-month advance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a new col- 
lective-bargaining election when the cer- 
tified union in your plant switches from 
one union affiliation to another. The 
National Labor Relations Board calls for 
new elections in three plants where the 
union locals voted to leave the CIO and 
join the AFL. The Board agreed with the 
employers that new elections should be 
held, even though it had issued a certifica- 
tion order only a few months earlier. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT prevent a new bargain- 
ing election in your plant by signing a 
union agreement to extend your current 








and administrative decisions: 


bargaining contract. The National !abor 
Relations Board rules in one case that 
such an agreement does not bar «2 new 
election that was demanded by a challeng- 
ing union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes increase the rate 
of depreciation on machinery in your 
plant, for income tax purposes, when the 
machinery is subjected to additional use 
and wear. The U.S. Tax Court rules that 
a manufacturer should be allowed a higher 
depreciation rate on his machinery and 
equipment in a year in which he increased 
his hours of operation and employed un. 
skilled workers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT any longer buy Gov- 
ernment surplus property at sealed-bid 
sales, spot sales or auction sales without 
putting up a deposit. The War Assets 
Administration changes its policy to re- 
quire deposits at these sales. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably be reimbursed 
under a cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for 
your legal costs in defending an overtime- 
wage suit brought by an employe under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The Comp- 
troller General allows one contractor to 
recover such legal fees and expenses, since 
defense of the suit was in the interest of 
the Government. 


" & # 


YOU CAN possibly take an income tax 
deduction on a loss in the sale of your 
stamp collection if you can show that you 
entered into the collecting enterprise for 
profit. In one case, the U.S. Tax Court 
overrules the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and holds that the loss on sale 
of part of a stamp collection was deduct- 
ible. Although it was shown that the tax- 
payer derived some pleasure from. the 
collection, he insisted that the undertaking 
was basically an investment. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export goods to Sweden 
without complying with general controls 
that the country has re-established over 
all imports. The Office of International 
Trade announces that the new restrictions 
are in effect. Meanwhile, the State De- 
partment protests to Sweden over its 
discrimination against U.S. products. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WHAT! 





@ You don’t see any smoke coming from this factory 
stack, for the very good reason that there isn’t any 
smoke! 

But that doesn’t mean this factory—and thousands 
of other smokeless factories today —isn’t going at full 
blast. 

What it does mean is that an ingenious, inexpen- 
sive way has now been developed to cure smoky 
smokestacks. That way was perfected by the engineers 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., the national re- 
search agency of the Bituminous Coal industry. 

Jets of air forced over the fire 
by a blower—or propelled by 
steam—supply the necessary 


NO 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


SMOKE ? 





turbulence and oxygen to burn the volatile matter 
distilled from the coal before smoke can be formed. 
Adaptations of this same ingenious equipment are 


in use on thousands of locomotives. And home owners 
will soon hear of a new coal stove that also “eats its 
own smoke.” 

And all this is just a sign of the many good new 
things that are coming from coal. For the Bituminous 
Coal industry’s research program is dedicated to de- 
vising new methods and new equipment for coal utili- 
zation to benefit not only the manufacturer, but also 
the railroad man, the farmer, 
the home owner —in fact, every 
living person in America! , 


Washington, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY .. . FUELS THE FIRES . . . POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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We’re working hard to give you more and better 
telephone service than ever before. 

In the last year, we have added 54,000 telephone 
operators; also 26,000 service representatives, secretaries, 
clerks, stenographers, typists and manufacturing 
employees. 

These are just the figures for women. We have also 
increased our employees by 70,000 men — most of them 
war veterans. 

Yet in spite of record figures on employment, manu- 
facturing and installations, we are greatly concerned that 
there are still more than 2,000,000 people waiting for 
telephone service and many who are not getting the kind 
of service they want. 

We want you to know that we are doing our level 
best to catch up with every telephone need of everybody 
— everywhere. ; 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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INCREASING SIGNS OF PRICE DIP: 
MARKDOWNS AND GROWING STOCKS 


‘Lower Charges for Lumber, Cloth, Furniture and Farm Machinery 


More cautious attitude of 
purchasing agents. Failure 
of Easter boom to develop 


The first, faint signs of possible trouble 
ahead are being noticed by businessmen. 
Easter trade is not what it was expected 
to be. Customers are shying away more 
often from high-priced goods. Big retail 
establishments are warning their merchan- 
dise buyers that the present price level is 
vulnerable and that prices that have soared 
most can be expected to fall furthest. 

More and more merchants, when they 
place orders for future delivery, are insist- 
ing that they get the benefit of any price 
markdowns that may be in effect on de- 
livery dates. Some retailers are finding that 
they can get lower prices for textile prod- 
ucts through a hard-boiled buying attitude. 
Lumber is being marked down here and 
there. A conservative and well-informed 
appraiser of the building industry is pre- 
dicting that costs will be down 25 per cent 
by year end. Retail price cutting in tires 
is evident through the spreading practice 
of allowing larger trade-in allowances on 
old tires. 

These and many other straws are no- 
tied by a member of the Board of Editors 
of The United States News in a survey 
that included New York, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit and Chicago. Businessmen, 
particularly in the Middle West, appear 
definitely to be getting set for a down- 
turn in prices. 

On the surface, business still is booming. 
Demand remains high by any previous 
standards. Production is breaking all rec- 
ords in nearly all lines. Order books are well 
filled. Profits are so large that some busi- 
hessmen are inclined to be apologetic about 
them. Yet there is an undercurrent of un- 
easiness and a tendency to be alarmed at 
any signs that the present boom may not 
last forever. 

_ More cautious buying by consumers 
is widely reported. Spending is not as free 
and easy as it was. Night clubs are report- 
ing this trend in almost every city, and 
liquor sales are declining. When pork 
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prices shot up recently, housewives backed 
away so rapidly that prices came down in 
the face of scant supplies. 

The expected Easter buying spree failed 
to develop. Women who last year bought 
an entire spring outfit were content this 
year with a single garment or coat. Sales 
were disappointing for hats, shoes, purses, 
costume jewelry and expensive cosmetics. 
The demand for silk goods is well below 
supply, and men’s shirts, which couldn’t 
be kept in stock a year ago, are filling the 
shelves at marked-up prices. The shortage 
of men’s suits also is easing. Furniture sales, 
too, are running into buyer resistance. 
Prices have been lowered on upholstered 
furniture, and dealers are cutting their mar- 
gins to keep goods moving. 

These personal experiences of retailers 
bear out Commerce Department statistics 
that show the trade boom to be leveling 
off. Dollar sales for February are found 
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WILL THIS SYSTEM 
HATCH THE CHICKENS? 


to be 15 per cent above February of 1946, 
but, when higher prices are taken into 
account, that means practically no in- 
crease in over-all physical volume. 

Consumer loans are another factor 
that indicate a slowdown in buying. Fac- 
tory workers are applying in increasing 
numbers for personal loans, often just to 
meet current bills for rent and food and 
clothing. These borrowers are appearing 
for the first time since the war. Working 
families also seem to be loaded up with 
installment obligations on furniture, house- 
hold appliances and cars. That leaves little 
choice but to cut down spending for other 
goods now coming to market in increasing 
volume. 

One sign of the times was uncovered by 
automobile dealers in a small Michigan 
town. A check of their order lists revealed 
that not one order for a new car had been 
placed by any of the 500 factory workers 
in the community. All the orders came 
from farmers or businessmen. The conclu- 
sion was that high living costs, and, in 
some cases, a shorter work week and re- 
duced earnings, have discouraged workers 
from buying new cars. 

Businessmen’s reaction to these signs 
of consumer caution is to become cautious 
themselves. They are taking another look 
at wholesale prices, at inventories and at 
supply prospects. 

Inventory buying is becoming more 
cautious than consumer buying. Midwest- 
ern retailers are finding that, as a result of 
the downturn in sales volume, inventories 
of soft goods are 5 to 10 per cent above 
normal, on a volume basis. As a result, big 
retail buyers are less eager to stock up. 
More than half the firms. in Chicago are 
refusing to order more than 60 or 90 days 
ahead of deliveries. Some large concerns are 
withholding orders even in lines where in- 
ventories are low. They take the attitude 
that it is safer to disappoint a customer 
than to risk an inventory loss. 

Wholesale prices also are being resisted 
by business buyers. A survey by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of Chicago dis- 
closes that almost all concerns refuse to 
commit themselves to a fixed price on ad- 
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. . -. AND LUMBER BY FREIGHT 
Increasing supplies portend lower prices 


vanced orders. They want the benefit of 
any price reductions that may occur be- 
tween the order date and the delivery 
date. More than half of these business 
houses are getting the price contracts that 
they seek. 

One large buyer managed to wring a 
healthy price cut out of his textile supplier 
by holding off an order. An Illinois lumber 
dealer cut his prices by 22 per cent. Else- 
where, builders report that they can get 
marked-down prices for lumber if their 
orders are large enough. 

Purchasing agents for some of the largest 
buyers, such as mail-order houses, are tell- 
ing their companies that present high 
prices cannot last. They doubt that linseed 
oil will continue at a price six times as high 
as 1939, or that cocoa can long command 
five times the 1939 price. At business con- 
ferences, executives close to the market 
foresee a considerable drop in grains and 
other farm commodities and are told that 
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copper at 21 cents a pound probably is 
temporary. Lower steel prices are expected 
by or shortly after midyear, and the recent 
decline in scrap prices at New York and 
Philadelphia is expected to become general. 

Volume of production is another fac- 
tor that appears to be leading to lower 
prices in the months ahead. The price cuts 
announced by International Harvester Co. 
are expected to be followed by other farm- 
equipment makers. This price action is 
attributed to foresight by most observers. 
Current demand for farm implements ex- 
ceeds present capacity, but International 
Harvester will start to produce at Stock- 
ton, Calif., within a few weeks, and a plant 
at Memphis is to be completed next sum- 
mer. Lower prices can be expected to in- 
crease the volume of sales. 

Automobile production now appears 
likely to reach 5,500,000 passenger cars 
and trucks this year—an increase of 
1,000,000 units over earlier estimates. This 
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is prompting Detroit manufacturers to 
test their markets. 

A softening of demand for cars is noted 
in many areas. Prospective buyers to date 
appear to be backing away from the 
medium price range, and from makes that 
are less well established. Low-priced cars 
still sell readily, and buyers are not yet 
balking at prices that are being asked for 
expensive models. 

New models are expected to be offered 
before the year ends. At least one small 
automobile manufacturer is about to intro. 
duce a 1948 model, with others expected 
in midsummer. Most models are expected 
to be low slung, with wider vision and no 
fenders. General adoption of automatic 
gear shifts remains doubtful, because of 
high costs. Competition may force some 
price reductions before the year ends, but 
manufacturers expect dealers to absorb the 
first cuts through higher trade-in allow- 
ances. 

Construction costs also appear due for 
a decline. Lumber prices already are fall- 
ing, and increasing supplies of other build- 
ing materials foreshadow price drops for 
these. Increased supplies of linseed oil are 
expected from Argentina and from the do- 
mestic crop of flaxseed, which indicates 
sasing of the paint shortage and _ possible 
lewer paint prices. Shortages are ending 
for brick, structural tile, most steel prod- 
ucts, sinks and cabinets. Larger supplies 
also are available in cast-iron soil pipe, 
bathroom fixtures, plywood, hardwood 
flooring and clay sewer pipe. Major ma- 
terials scarcities that remain are in gypsum 
board, millwork and roofing. 

A smoother flow of building materials 
from factory to site also enables contrac- 
tors to cut their construction time. In the 
Chicago area, the best builders are com- 
pleting houses in 3 to 4 months, against 
6 or 7 months required a year ago. Time 
saving lowers overhead costs and contrib- 
utes to a greater efficiency of labor, which 
again lowers costs. 

These factors are the basis for the ap- 
praisal of one Chicago building-materials 
supplier that construction costs may be 25 
per cent lower by the end of the year. 

The same influences are at work in other 
industries. Volume production has been 
achieved in refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, radios and other household appli- 
ances. Stores are well stocked with table 
radio sets, alarm clocks and electric irons. 
Cattle-hide production is 60 per cent above 
last year’s mark, and the calfskin supply is 
up 40 per cent, which portends an increase 
in the supply of shoes and other leather 
goods. 

Businessmen‘s conclusion. The in- 
fluence of greater productien at lower costs, 
coupled with marked signs of consumer 
resistance to prices, leads market-wise busi- 
ness buyers in the East and Miclwest lo 
conclude that the rise in prices is about 
ended and that a decline is due to set in. 
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OFFICIAL DRIVE TO CHECK PRICES 


Growing Concern in Government Over Threat of a Sharp Break 


Warning to businessmen 
that important commodity 
groups are far out of line 


An effort now is to be made to talk 
U.S. industry into lowering prices of the 
goods it has to sell, even if that involves 
ome trimming of profit margins. 

President Truman says he hopes busi- 
ness will see the handwriting on the wall 
and will reduce prices. 

Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder fol- 
lows with a statement that he is encour- 
aged about prospects for price adjustments. 

Commerce Secretary W. Averell Harri- 
man, in private conferences with business 
leaders, presses the same conversational 
campaign. 

Business buyers are responding to these 
oficial cues. The head of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association tells dress 
manufacturers that their prices are ex- 
orbitant and their profits out of line. He 
wams of danger ahead in quoting high 
prices at a time when customers are re- 
fusing to buy. Purchasing agents are plead- 
ing for lower prices before reductions are 
foreed by shrinking demand and lowered 
production. The U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce takes public notice of a shaky price 
structure and observes that the stock mar- 
ket plainly registers skepticism over the 
soundness of the price level. 

The reason for this sudden concern 
over prices is shown in the chart. 

In seven years, wholesale prices for 
manufactured products and raw materials 
rose 36 per cent. Farm and food prices 
advanced 64 per cent. 

In nine months, nonfarm prices jumped 
44 per cent, while farm prices advanced 
48 per cent. 

The rise in prices since last June, when 
controls of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion were temporarily suspended, has 
matched the controlled price rise that was 
allowed through the war period. This sky- 
rocketing tendency of prices is producing 
the strain on purchasing power that retail 
dry-goods merchants already are feeling. 
The price trend appears to the Govern- 
ment’s economic advisers to be headed for 
aturn after the sharpest rise in history, 
ad fears are growing over the conse- 
quences that falling prices might bring. 
Unsettling effects. A further aggrava- 
tion is noted in unbalanced prices, with 
some commodities up 100 per cent or 
more, and others, such as gasoline, near 
prewar levels. The Commerce Department 
ites eight commodity groups in which 
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wholesale prices are unsettling the general 
business outlook. 

Paint and paint materials now cost 66 
per cent more than they cost last June. 
Cottonseed oil, a paint ingredient, has 
risen from 17.8 cents to 38 cents a pound. 
Lead has gone from 8.2 cents a pound to 
15 cents. Outside white paint costs $3.86 
a gallon, against the June price of $2.32. 

Meat costs twice as much as in 1939 
and is found to be 83 per cent higher than 
last June’s prices. 

Lumber prices are half again as high as 
last June, even though supplies are becom- 
ing adequate. 

Drugs and pharmaceuticals have risen 
67 per cent in price since June. 

Fats and oils have more than doubled 
in price since June. 

Cotton goods, which advanced more 
than other products under OPA, have 
taken a 36 per cent jump since June. 

Leather prices are 63 per cent above the 
June level. 

Shoe prices also are out of line. A typi- 
cal pair of women’s shoes that cost $2.35, 
wholesale, in 1939, now costs $4. 

Prices in these groups are expected to 
fall before many months regardless of 


what happens to the general price level, 
and the expected adjustments may signal 
a wider decline. 

Signs of price drops already are ap- 
pearing in spots in other fields. The Ford 
Motor Co. announced a modest price cut 
in passenger cars, and a larger reduction 
was made for farm implements by Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. Lower prices are 
quoted for some freight cars by the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 
Rubber companies have decided to absorb 
the cost of recently granted wage raises. 

Price policies of these concerns are being 
singled out for official approval, with hints 
that other industries could profitably fol- 
low suit. Government leaders also are 
heartened by signs of price declines in 
lumber, in steel scrap and in some com- 
modities, such as grains, that have most 
recently soared. 

What the President and his aides hope 
to do is to nudge prices into a gentle de- 
cline so that the distress that usually fol- 
lows a collapse in prices can be avoided. 
Historical experience, however, points to a 
failure for such a policy. A sharp price rise, 
like that of the last nine months, always 
has given way to a sharp break. 
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HURDLES FOR NEW TAX-CUT PLAN 


Senate and Veto Power as Obstacles to Full Slash Voted by House 


Outlook for retaining pattern 
that gives biggest percentage 
of relief to lowest incomes 


Tax cutting to the new pattern ap- 
proved by the House is to be changed 
again in the Senate. Tax reductions, if 
finally made, almost surely will apply only 
to income received after July—not, as 
the House proposes, to income for the 
whole of 1947. And there still is the pos- 
sibility of a veto that would block a 1947 
tax cut of any sort. 

But this much is becoming clear: Taxes, 
when they are cut, will be cut more, on a 
percentage basis, for persons earning small 
incomes than for those earning medium 
and large incomes. Persons in the highest 
income brackets will get less of a percent- 
age cut than those in the middle and 
upper-middle brackets. On a dollar basis, 
however, largest savings will go to higher- 
income people. 

The idea, thus, will be to provide new 
incentive at high income levels to earn 
more money and to invest savings. And 
the taxpayer base will be kept broad. At 
$165,000,000.000 of national income pay- 
ments, 46,683,000 persons pay income 
taxes now. In 1939, there were fewer than 
4,000,000 income tax payers. 

The new plan, approved in the House 
by a 273-137 vote and facing Senate ac- 
tion, reflects this pattern of tax cutting. It 
is a modification of the original offered by 
Representative Knutson (Rep.), of Min- 
nesota, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, calling for a 20 per 
cent tax reduction across the board. Here, 
briefly, is what the new bill provides: 


A 30 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
of $1,000 or less—that is, $1,000 or less 
after deductions, personal exemptions, and 
allowances for dependents. 

A 30 to 20 per cent cut for taxable in- 
comes from $1,000 to $1,395. 

A 20 per cent cut for taxable incomes 
from $1,395 to $302,395. 

A 20 to 10.5 per cent cut for taxable 
incomes above $302,395. 

This, in general, is the pattern likely 
to be adopted in the tax-reduction bill 
that gets Congress’s final approval. The 
Senate Finance Committee may reduce 
the percentage cuts at all levels to reduce 
the revenue loss. Also, the Senate, led by 
Senator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, is likely to 
insist on making the cuts effective July 
1 instead of last January 1. But the prin- 
ciple of big percentage cuts at low income 
levels and smaller percentage cuts at 
higher levels is likely to be retained. 

Taxpayers’ savings under the House 
bill are shown in the table on page 15. 
Taking a typical U.S. family—man, wife 
and two children—the proposed tax cuts 
would mean this: 

At $2,100 of net income—that is, in- 
come after deductions, but before personal 
exemptions and allowances for dependents 
—the taxable income would be $100, and 
the full 30 per cent cut would apply. Thus, 
the tax of a family at this income level 
would be reduced from $19 in 1946 to $13 
in 1947, a $6 saving. A single person at 
$600 of net income would get the same 
tax treatment. 

At $2,500 of net income, a family 
would pay $67 on 1947 income, compared 
with $95 in 1946, a saving of $28. This 
corresponds to the tax on $1,000 of net in- 





provides taxpayers over 65 years of age. 


Number of 
Taxpayers 
6.563.742 § 
18.032.560 
12,696.257 
524.801 
213.469 
506.953 


Income Groups 
$1,000 or less 
$1,000-$2.000 
$2 000-$3,000 
$3.000-$5,000 
$5,000-$10.000 
$10,000-$25.000 


~ 


_ 


INCOME GROUPS: HOW THEY’D BENEFIT 


How tax savings would be distributed among income groups under the House tax- 
reduction bill is shown by the table below. These figures assume national income payments 
of $165,000.000,000. No allowance is made here for the special tax exemption the bill 


T otal 

Net Income 

5,087,000,000 §$ 
26.982,000.000 
31,441,000,000 
27,500,000,000 

8,100,000,000 

7,500,000,000 


Amount of 
Proposed 
Tax Cut 

$ 103.000.000 

774.000.000 

718,000,000 

660.000.000 

279.000.000 

402,000.000 


Present 
Total Tax 
240.000.000 

1,805,000,000 
2.445,000,000 
2.644,000.000 
1,115.000.000 
1,628.000.000 














$25,000-$50.000 102,103 3.450.000,000 1,162,000,000 284.000.000 
$50,000-$100.000 34,896 2.419.000.000 1,065 ,000.000 256.000.0000 
$100,000-$300.000 8.096 1,250,000,000 690.000,000 160.060.000 
$300.000-$1 000,000 842 403,000,000 254,000,000 7.000.000 
$1,000,000 and over 80 161,000,000 113,000,000 13,000,000 

Totals 46,683,799 114,293,000,000 13,161,000,000 3,696,000,000 
14 























come earned by a single person. The ful 
30 per cent cut still applies at this level 

At $3,250 net for a family of fou 
or $1,750 for a single person—the cyt 
would amount to 23.1 per cent. This js 
under a “notch” provision that graduates 
the reduction downward from 30 per cen} 
at $1,000 of taxable income to 20 per cen: 
at $1,395. 

At this level, a taxpayer figures his 
taxable income and tentative tax just as 
under present law. Instead of subtracting 
5 per cent from the tentative tax as pro. 
vided now, he would subtract a flat $67. 
On that basis, the tax would be reduced 
from $238 in 1946 to $183 in 1947, q 
saving of $55. 

At $5,000 net for a family of four, or 
$3,500 for a single person, the tax would 
be reduced from $589 to $471, a cut of 
20 per cent or $118. This same family 
paid $48 in 1939. 

At $10,000, a family of four would 
get a reduction from $1,862 in 1946 to 
$1,490 in 1947, a cut of $372. This family’s 
tax was $343 in 1939. Thus, the tax at this 
level still would be more than four times 
as much as before the war. 

At $25,000, a family’s tax would he 
cut from $8,522 to $6,817. But with $1,704 
more to spend than last year, this family’ 





1939 
seen 
$196 ,4 
taxes 
At 
would 
728,0 
cent 0 





after-tax income still would be 20 per cent 
less than in 1939. 

At $100,000, a family of four paid 
$62,301 in income tax last vear. This year, 
under the House tax bill, it would pay 
$49,841. This is a saving of $12,460, but 
this family still would have $18,000 less to 
live on than in 1939. 

Thus, it is seen that in these upper 
middle income groups, taxes still would bit 
hard, despite the substantial dollar sav- 
ings offered by the House bill. Actually, 
throughout the middle and upper-midde 
groups, the tax burden would continue 
proportionately heavier than in_prewat 
years: 

At $500,000 of net income, the tax 0 
a family of four would be cut 16.1 pe 
cent. This is because the reduction grat- 
uates downward. again past $302,395 d 
taxable income. It works this way: The 
taxable income and tentative tax are fg 
ured just as under present law. Then the 
tentative tax is reduced by 2+ per cell 
up to $250,000 of tax and 15 per cell 
above that. Compared with present las, 
this amounts to a tax cut of 20 to 10s 
per cent in the highest income brackets. 

Thus, a $500,000 family would have 
$158,700 left after 1947 taxes, compart 
with $93,400 in 1946, a difference of i: 
300. Here the percentage gap between the 
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REP. KNUTSON: A SEND-OFF TO THE SENATE 
... the roll call gave him one less vote 


1989 tax and the 1947 proposed tax is 


sen to be narrowing. This family had. 


$196,432 left after paying federal income 
taxes in 1939. 

At $1,000,000 net, a family’s tax 
would be cut from $838,850 in 1946 to 
$728,050 in 1947, a reduction of 13.2 per 
cent or $110,800. Here the tax gets closer 
to prewar. In 1939, this family had $321,- 
654 left after taxes. Under the House bill, 
it would have $271,950 left in 1947. 

At $5,000,000, a family’s tax would 
be reduced from $4,275,000 to $3,822,000, 
acut of 10.6 per cent or $453,000. Here 
the gap between prewar and 1947 would 
become still narrower. This family paid a 
$3,788,370 tax in 1939. 

These figures show that the big dollar 
savings under the House bill would go to 
persons in the highest income brackets, 
getting their taxes back fairly close to 1939 
levels, Biggest percentage cuts would go 
to the lowest income groups, the same 
groups that got the big break under the 
195 Revenue Act. In between are people 
in the middle and upper-middle groups, 
who would be left to carry a much heavier 
share of the cost of Government than be- 
fore the war. 

Republican tax leaders in Congress are 
under great pressure to give little taxpayers 
an even bigger break. But; on that, Con- 
gtess runs into a revenue problem. The 
eflect of the House plan on various income 
groups shows why. 

In terms of total savings, as the table 
om page 14 shows, little taxpayers would 
get the big aggregate cut. 

_ lowest income groups—those with net 
Ieomes of $1,000 or less—make up 14 
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per cent of the taxpayers. They would get 
2.8 per cent of the total savings under the 
House bill. 

Lower-middle income groups—those 
with net incomes from $1,000 to $5,000— 
comprise 82 per cent of all income tax 
payers. These groups would get 58.2 per 
cent of the entire tax cut proposed by 
the bill. 

These two groups, then, with net in- 
comes of $5,000 or less, make up 96 per 
cent of all income tax payers. They pay 
well over half the total amount the Gov- 
ernment collects in personal taxes, and the 
House bill would give them 61 per cent of 
the total tax reduction. 

Upper-middle income 


groups, not the higher groups, that the 
U.S. Treasury would stand to lose the 
big revenue under the new tax-reduction 
plan. 

Breaks for the little taxpayer, there- 
fore, must keep within relatively narrow 
limits if there is to be any room for cuts 
at higher income levels. As it is, the House 
bill would cost $3,836,000,000, counting the 
cost of an extra $500 personal exemption 
for persons over 65. 

For the year ending next June 30, if 
tax cuts were made retroactive to Jan. 1, 
1947, the budget surplus of $1,015,000,000 
now in prospect would change to a budget 
deficit of $882,000,000. That is why the 
Senate Finance Committee, now consider- 
ing the bill, is almost sure to make the 
effective date of the tax cuts July 1 in- 
stead of January 1. 

For the year beginning next July 1, 
this bill plus a business recession could 
cut revenue to $33,466,000,000. Congress 
then would have to reduce expenditures 
$4,062,000,000 below the official budget 
estimates to balance the budget. And that 
would leave no money to apply on the na- 
tional debt. 

A veto of the tax-reduction bill, there- 
fore, becomes 4a real possibility. President 
Truman holds that any budget surplus now 
in sight should be used to reduce debt, not 
to cut taxes. Furthermore, he feels that, if 
a tax bill is passed, it should provide cuts 
heavily in favor of the little taxpayer. 
Democrats in Congress reflect the Adminis- 
tration view that the House bill gives too 
much reduction at high income levels and 
too little at low income levels. 

Taxpayers, thus, cannot yet count on the 
cuts provided in this bill. The Senate now 
gets a crack at it. Mr. Truman then may 
veto it. And it is doubtful whether Re- 
publicans in Congress could find enough 
votes to override a veto. 





groups — from $5,000 to 
$100,000 of net income—in- 
clude less than 4 per cent of 
the total number of taxpay- 
ers. They now pay more 
than 37 per cent of the 
total revenue from person- 
al income taxes, and the 
House bill would give them 
less than a third of the 
total tax cut. 


Highest income groups Before 


—those above $100,000— Exemptions 
make up only about 9,000 % yen 
taxpayers, who are good for pp 
$1 out of every $13 col- 10.000 
lected in personal income 25,000 
taxes. These people would 50,000 
get 6 per cent of the total psy 
tax saving under the House 500.000 
bill. 1,000,000 


These figures show that 5,000,000 


it is in the lower income 





WHAT IS LEFT AFTER TAXES 


This table shows, at various income levels, the amount 
of money a U.S. family of four had left after paying 
federal income taxes in prewar 1939, in the peak tax 
year 1945, and in 1946, and the amount the same family 
would have left in 1947 under the House tax-reduction 
bill. The figures for 1947 assume the tax cut is made 
retroactive to Jan. 1, 
take effect until July 1, 1947, the tax saving for this year 
at each income level would be halved. 


Net Income 


1947. If the reduction does not 


Proposal 

1939 1945 1946 for 1947 

$ 2100 $ 2,032 $ 2081 $ —§ 2,087 
2,500 2,340 2,405 2,433 
4,952 4,245 4,411 4,529 
9,657 7,755 8,138 8,510 
22.673 15,295 16,478 18,182 
41,379 23,135 25,889 30,711 
68,003 31,435 37,699 50,159 
122,234 42,015 59,525 97,620 
196,432 57,015 93,400 158,700 
321,564 100,000 161,150 271,950 
1,211,630 500,000 725,000 1,177,950 
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U.S. Trade Deals Abroad: 
Aid to Germany and Japan 


Operation of Government's Commercial Company 
In Promoting Flow of Goods From Former Enemies 


Cotton sales to get mills 
started. Policy that aims at 
shift to private business 


A corporation owned and operated by 
the U.S. Government is up to its ears in 
world-wide business dealings. This firm is 
working toward liquidation and a. shift of 
its operations to private businessmen, but 
without pronounced success to date. 

The corporation is the U.S. Commercial 
Co. The general public has heard little 
about it, though USCC is doing business 
all the way from Berlin to Tokyo. In war- 
time, USCC spent billions of dollars gather- 
ing up raw materials around the world for 
the Allies. Now it is a salesman and finan- 
cier for U.S. occupation governments in 
Germany and Japan, helping to get indus- 
tries back to work in the former enemy 
territories. 

USCC’s original plans for the year start- 
ing July 1 were ambitious. A business 
grossing more than $430,000,000 was in 
prospect. Officials say that actual opera- 
tions will involve a much smaller sum. But 
the basis is there for big-time operations if 
the U.S. were to find a need for buying and 
selling products in world markets on a gov- 
ernment-to-government basis. That is how 
much of the world’s trade, including part 
of Britain’s, is being handled today. 

Yet officers of USCC insist that their 
whole interest now is to get out of business, 
not to get into more business. Here are the 
main features of the company’s operations 
around the world: 

In Japan, USCC has a monopoly on 
trade with the U.S. The biggest share of 
Japan’s exportable products are turned 
over to USCC for sale in this country. 
Proceeds of the sales are returned to the 
military government in Japan for purchas- 
ing relief supplies and financing additional 
revival of Japanese industry. 

Largest revival job has been done in the 
textile industry. USCC financed a $133,- 
000,000 deal for 890,000 bales of U.S. cot- 
ton, owned by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
The cotton was shipped to Japanese cloth 
mills. Half of the cloth is being used to 
clothe the Japanese people. The rest is be- 
ing sold to countries other than the U.S. 
Profits are to pay for the cotton, pay 
USCC’s handling expenses and_ provide 
more dollars for the military government. 

In Germany, USCC is financing a 
cotton deal similar to that in Japan. About 


16 


220,000 bales of American cotton, at a cost 
of $35,000,000, have been shipped to Ger- 
man mills, with half of the cloth destined 
for German use and half for sale in Europe. 
USCC also is financing the purchase of 
$7,750,000 worth of raw materials for use 
by Germany’s light industries. USCC is a 
sales agent in the U.S. for some German 
goods. However, private U.S. importers 
also are dealing with the U.S. military gov- 
ernment in Germany, and they take the 
bulk of goods available. 





trinkets in exchange for copra and other 
island products. The trade-goods program 
was run at a loss of $4,500,000 up to June 
1946. Since then, operations have beep 
breaking even, and a profit of $200,000 js 
expected next year. 

These activities are bringing an jp. 
creasing flow of goods from abroad into the 
U.S. market. U.S. buyers have taken 
about $80,000,000 worth of Japanese g200ds 
and about $5,000,000 worth of German 
products. Additional sales contracts total. 
ing $100,000,000 have been written. 

Searce items, such as agar, antimony. 
lead, rubber and tin from Japan, and 
cameras, optical gear and toys from Ger. 
many, have been easy to sell. But Japanese 
silk threatens to be a glut on the market. 

About 27,000 bales of silk have been sold 
in this country for about $27,000,000. De. 
spite price reductions, the company has 
been piling up an inventory of more than 
60,000 bales, and more is backing up inside 
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CARGO ON A GERMAN DOCK 


. .. the USCC could be a basis for world marketing 


In Pacific islands, the company op- 
erates a varied business. In the Philippines, 
an important rehabilitation program is 
coming to an end. As soon as the Philip- 
pines were retaken, USCC moved in and 
channeled about $80,000,000 worth of trade 
goods, trucks, small boats, foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies into the Islands’ 
economy. This program was almost finished 
in 1946. 

At Guam, USCC works for the Navy. It 
runs a dairy, a hog farm, vegetable gardens 
and fishing boats that supply the Navy’s 
forces with fresh foods. Then it has nearly 
100 tropical trading stores scattered over 
the rest of the Pacific, from the Caroline 
Islands in the south to Okinawa in the 
North. 

The trading posts provide the natives 
with tools, seeds, clothing, fertilizers and 


Japan. USCC expects to find it necessary 
to make a greatly expanded selling can- 
paign throughout the U.S. in coming 
months, if silk is to be re-established in the 
American market. 

A curtailed program in most respects 
is the outlook for 1948, however. Plans to 
enter Austria have been laid aside. 4 
scheme to finance wool imports for Ger 
many, on a scale comparable to the cotto 
imports, has been dropped. Officials say the 
USCC is getting ready to wind up all it 
affairs in German trade by the end of 1, 
“at the latest.” Businessmen already art 
being allowed to visit Germany and makt 
their own arrangements with German I 
dustry, though under the control of the 
military government. Reintroduction 
some degree of private trading with Japal 
is next on the list. 
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ITS HERE! ITS FINER THAN EVER! 
ITS THE GREAT NEW GULFPRIDE! 
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“The new Gultpride keeps your engine running 


Gulf scientists have found 


better ) ssc: ino, Gultpride is the only motor oil 
This is an extra refining 


thats Alchlor-processed, ssi" |Get the new 
Gulfpride, 
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DILEMMA IN REVIVAL OF REICH 


Burden on Victors If Nation Is Idle, But Perils in Industrial Expansion 


Qvercrowding in Germany 
gs a possible cause of 
resentment and disorder 


Back of all the words of diplomats is a 
new German problem that the war did not 
lve. The problem, over which the minds 
of American planners are straining, is how 
to put Germany together again so that her 
national economy can tick and still not 
permit her to cause trouble. 

At Yalta, the late President Roosevelt 
thought the problem of preventing Ger- 
man aggression could be solved by carving 
Germany up and by exacting heavy repara- 
tions. At Potsdam, President Truman 
thought the problem could be solved by 
tuning Germany into something of a 
pastoral area and by dumping Germans 
from surrounding areas into what remained 
of the country. At Moscow, U.S. Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall now is trying 
to find a new line. 

The problem is more than academic, be- 
cause U.S. taxpayers are spending billions 
of dollars for occupation costs and relief, as 
matters now stand. What the problem 
really is can be gleaned from a few descrip- 
tive figures related to the most optimistic 
basis of organizing a unified postwar Ger- 
many. 

Territory of this postwar Germany, as 
the map shows, is whittled down by nearly 
one fourth. At most, before the war, Ger- 
many was able to supply only 85 per cent 
of her own food needs. The effect of slicing 
off the eastern provinces now is to deprive 
Germany of some of her best farming 
areas, and to leave enough agriculture to 
supply only 64 per cent of her food. Also, 
loss of those provinces deprives Germany 
of 30 per cent of her coal and 20 per cent 
of her manufacturing capacity. 

Population in this reduced area, how- 
ever, is to be greater than it was in the 
prewar Germany of 1936. At that time, 
68,000,000 persons were living there. Now 
it is estimated that, by 1949, when pris- 
oners and others have returned from 
neighboring countries, the population of 
the smaller area left to the German nation 
will be 71,000,000. 

This will be a population density of 500 
to the square mile, compared with 382 in 
Italy, 298 in Czechoslovakia, 212 in 
Poland, 187 in France, 47 in the U.S., and 
%3 in Russia. The population density in 
Germany will be exceeded among neigh- 
boring countries only by Britain, with 508 
to the square mile; the Netherlands, with 
106; and Belgium, with 712. 
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Economic Limitations 
Of Postwar Germany a 


NETHERLANDS 


BELGIUM 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





» « » Because of Smaller Area 
Comparison with 
Prewar Levels 

DOMESTIC FOOD SUPPLY . . 25% DECREASE 

BITUMINOUS COAL . . « . 30% DECREASE 


AUSTRIA MANUFACTURING CAPACITY . . 20% DECREASE 


FRANCE 


SWITZERLAND 


».. because of Allied Restrictions 


—- - 

Germany’s gain in population is in spite pigrekies 
of war losses of 5,000,000. The reason for STHL . - +. +s + 61% DECREASE 
the net increase is that not only have Ger- HEAVY MACHINERY . . . ~. 69% DECREASE 
mans from the eastern provinces gone into LIGHT MACHINERY . . . , 50% DECREASE 
the area that is left, but millions of other MACHME TOS ..... 62% peensase 


Germans have been expelled from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Austria, Yugo- ELECTRICAL MACHINERY . . . 507% DECREASE 
slavia and Rumania, and have been sent to AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS . 30% DECREASE 
Germany to live. AUTOMOBILES . . . . . . 90% DECREASE 
Industries in Germany, at the same 

time, are placed under severe restrictions TRUCKS. . . . - = ~ - 33% DECREASE 
by the Allies, with the object of preventing BASIC CHEMICALS . . . . 60% DECREASE 
them from being used as the basis for an- CEMENT . . . 2. « 35% DECREASE 
other war. Some industries are prohibited 

altogether, while others, especially those ELECTRIC POWER . . . » » 40% DECREASE 


producing heavy goods, can operate at TEXTILES . . 2 2 « 2 © 23% DECREASE 
only a fraction of their prewar rate. MMR ns . « « 35% DECREASE 
Steel, for example, is limited to a pro- BOOTS AND SHOES . . . . 30% DECREASE 


duction of 5,800,000 tons, or less than 40 
per cent of prewar steel production. Heavy 
machinery, light machinery, electrical ma- 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
AND OPTICS . . . . . 30% DECREASE 











chinery and machine tools, which once were PHARMACEUTICALS . . . . 20% DECREASE 
mainstays of Germany’s export business, 

must be reduced 50 to 70 per cent below Prohibited . . . 

prewar production rates. Basic chemicals, 

which also bulked large in Germany’s ex- —_ 

port picture, must be reduced by 60 per SEAGOING SHIPS 

cent from the prewar level. Limitations on ROLLER BEARINGS 

other industries are shown in the accom- ALUMINUM 

panying table. The handicaps to German MAGNESIUM 

production are further increased by the 

fact that imports of copper, lead, zinc, iron —_@ 1947, By The United States News Publishing Corp. 
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ore, leather, cotton, wool, and other raw 
materials must be held below prewar levels. 

The result of all these factors—reduced 
area, increased population, and restrictions 
on industry—is a new problem: How can 
Germany support herself and not be a 
drain on the U.S. and Britain? That prob- 
lem, at the heart of the discussions in Mos- 
cow, is complicated by this further ques- 
tion: How can Germany, in addition, pay 
the reparations from current production 
that Russia, France and other countries 
are demanding? 

The Potsdam plan assumed that Ger- 
many would turn from steel and chemicals 
to light manufactures, such as _ textiles, 
glassware, toys and handicraft goods, and 
that she could export enough of these, 
along with coal, potash and other raw ma- 
terials, to pay for her essential imports. 

But the Potsdam plan, as the latest re- 
port by former President Hoover to Presi- 
dent Truman brings out, already is 
breaking down. Germany is to have 
5,000,000 more inhabitants than the ex- 
perts figured when that plan was adopted. 
Her reparations bill is bigger than was 
expected. Then there is the question of 
markets for her light manufactures. Brit- 
ain, Japan, the U.S. and other countries 
all are going in for textile production on a 
big scale. There is prospect that, within a 
few years, the world’s markets will be 
flooded with textiles. The same is true of 
glassware, toys and other specialty goods. 

In simple terms, Germany is being asked 
to export light manufactures, in the pro- 





duction of which she is relatively less 
efficient and which in normal times will 
not be wanted by other countries. She is 
being forced out of steel, machinery, chem- 
icals and synthetic products, in which she 
is most efficient and which are most de- 
sired by her customers. 

The dilemma that now confronts the 
Allied powers is this: If they take the lid 
off German heavy industry, they will open 
the way to a great new industrial ex- 
pansion that might give their own mills 
and factories strong competition and, as 
Secretary Marshall has pointed out at 
Moscow, might provide the basis for a 
revival of German militarism. But, if 
German industry is held down, they are 
likely, as Mr. Hoover asserts in his report, 
to run into disorder caused by low living 
standards, idleness and resentment. That 
disorder might spread to surrounding 
countries. 

Whatever answer to the dilemma may 
come out of the Moscow conference, a re- 
vival of production in at least some of the 
German industries now held down seems 
certain. If there is a U.S.-Russian agree- 
ment, production will be increased in Ger- 
many as a whole. If an agreement proves 
impossible, the U.S. and Britain will push 
unlimited production in their two zones of 
Germany. But, at the best, the problem of 
overcrowded Germany is regarded by many 
officials as almost insoluble. 

Emigration of Germany’s surplus pop- 
ulation to other countries is suggested by 
Foreign Minister Georges Bidault, of 
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STEEL MILL IN THE RUHR 
The problem: How to make Germany tick without trouble 


France. He says France herself would by 
glad to take more than 1,000,000 Ge, 
mans as permanent residents, so as to 
augment her scanty labor force, and he 
has proposed a Big Four conference jy 
Paris before July 1 for the purpose of 
organizing the movement of Germans ty 
other countries. But Russia is opposed tp 
any planned migration of Germans tha 
will tie Germany to France. And, in any 
case, officials foresee outlets for only 3 
limited number of Germans in such coup. 
tries as France, Argentina and Brajjl 
They fear that, even after the maximun 
number has been transferred, Germany 
still will be overcrowded. 

Therefore, Secretary Marshall and his 
advisers at Moscow are depending pr. 
marily on raising the ceilings on German 
production for an answer to the problem, 
However, even with Germany producing 
again, there still will be the question of 
markets and of just where a revived Ger. 
many is to fit in the world of trade. 

If Germany looks east for markets, 
she will find eager customers in Russia and 
the other countries of Eastern Europe for 
the machinery, chemicals and _ synthetic 
products she is able to make. Southeastem 
Europe, in the past, normally bought her 
finished products and also supplied her 
with food and raw materials. But coun. 
tries in that part of Europe now are in 
Russia’s orbit. Germany may find that, in 
order to trade with them, she will have 
to use totalitarian methods similar to 
Russia’s. In the end, she might wind up 
as part of Russia’s bloc. 

If Germany looks west for markets, 
on the other hand, she will find herself in 


a 





stiff competition with Britain, France and 
the United States. Businessmen in thes 
countries, in that case, will find that the 
machinery, automobiles, trucks, textiles 
precision instruments and other products 
that Germany can make are invading ther 
own markets. For this reason the proces 
of fitting Germany into the Westem 
world’s trading bloc would be long and 
painful. 

A solution that could keep Germany 
from being a source of trouble in the 
future, some U.S. officials believe, is t0 
tie in her exports and imports with both 
the Eastern and Western trading blocs 
They acknowledge that this can be done 
only if friendly trade relations are estab- 
lished between the Russian bloc and the 
Western nations, and if the U.S. policy 
reducing trade barriers, to be pushed # 
the Geneva conference opening this montl, 
is generally accepted by both group 
Even then, to fit Germany into the worlds 
trade picture in this way also is viewel 
as a painfully slow process requiring mali 
years and much adjustment on the pat 

















of other countries. But it is regarded # 
offering the most hope for making Germal 
productive skill a real asset to Eurnp 
and the world. 
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““Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


IT’S ALL RIGHT FOR HIM! 


A giraffe can’t help sticking his neck out—but a 
man can! 

Yet, as any prudent person knows, a man is 
doing just that—when he “goes bond” for a friend 
or a relative. For then he mortgages present re- 
sources—and possibly gambles his whole future 
—all for a passing “thank you.” 

No one has the right to ask another to shoul- 
der such a grave responsibility. And a person so 
approached should say “No”—and mean it! 

Experienced lawyers, well aware of the dan- 
gers of personal bonding, recommend corporate 


surety — bonds executed by an outstanding bond- 
ing company such as The Maryland, for adminis- 
trators and executors of estates, guardians, and all 
others required by law to post bond. 


The Maryland has competent representatives 
in every community who are thoroughly familiar 
with all types of bonds required by lawyers for 
their clients. It will pay you to consult your 
Maryland agent or broker before you act. 

Remember: Because your Maryland agent knows 
his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & broker 
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Shifting Prospects in ‘48 Politics 


Problems for G.O.P. Leaders as Result of Truman Gains in Polls 


Tests that face Executive 
on bills. Business-slump 
dangers to both parties 


On the face of the polls, President Tru- 
man now has a popular edge over the 
Republican Congress. Since the G.O.P. 
took over, both the President and the 
Democratic Party have been rising in 
popular esteem. Mr. Truman’s progress is 
jarring the complacency with which Re- 
publicans have been viewing their own 
prospects for winning the Presidency in 
1948. 

In spite of historical precedents, the 
chances of a Republican victory in next 
year’s presidential election look less’ cer- 
tain now than they did four months ago. 
The polls by Dr. George Gallup’s American 
Institute of Public Opinion indicate that, 
ifan election were held now, Mr. Truman 
would have a good chance of staying in 
the White House for four more years. 

The polls show that 60 per cent of the 
people now approve the way President 
Truman is handling his job. And 51 per 
cent of the people say that, if they were 
voting today, they would prefer to vote 
fora Democratic President. 

The Truman popularity poll places the 
President a full 25 points higher than he 
stood in January, when the Republican 
Congress took over. It is 28 points above 
bis low point of last October, when only 
% per cent of the people approved the 
vay he was running things. Three of every 
ive approve Mr. Truman’s work now; only 
me of every three did in October. 

Democratic Party strength still is a 
point and a half below the 52% per cent 
of last May. The election-period low of 
November dipped under the 47 per cent of 
October. Democratic candidates got only 
4 per cent of the vote, and a poll right 
after the election gave the party only 45 
percent. Between then and January, when 
Congress came in, the Democrats picked 
up five points to give them an even break 
in election chances. By March, they had 
risen to 51 per cent. 

_The distinction between the two polls 
is this: 

In the Truman popularity polls, Mr. 
Gallup’s poll takers simply ask the ques- 
tion: “Do you approve or disapprove of 
the way Mr. Truman is handling his job as 
President?” In the last tabulation, 60 per 
cent approved, 23 per cent disapproved 
and 17 per cent had no opinion. The ques- 
tion was asked of men and women of all 
parties and of all population groups. 
Among those who approved were some 
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INTERVIEWING THE MAN ON THE STREET 
... after four months, opinion had shifted 


Republicans who would be wnlikely to 
vote for him in a presidential election. 

The party-strength poll, which Dr. 
Gallup regards as a good index of what 
would happen in an election, presents this 
question: “If a presidential election were 
being held today, which party would you 
vote for—the Democratic or the Repub- 
lican?” Dr. Gallup says the rising popular- 
ity of Mr. Truman is one factor in the 
revival of Democratic strength. 

No sure clues to the reasons for altera- 
tions in Democratic prospects are provided 
by the polls. However, here are a few 
of the things Mr. Truman was doing dur- 
ing the periods in which his own popularity 
was rising: 

During January, when Mr. Truman 
picked up 13 points in the popularity poll, 
he fought out the coal dispute with John 
L. Lewis, presented a message suggesting 
co-operation with the Republican Con- 
trimmed his budget, and chose 
General of the Army George C. Marshall 
to be Secretary of State. 

In February and March, when the 
President gathered in 12 more percentage 
points, he made a good-will trip to Mexico, 
called for continuance of reciprocal trade 
agreements, refused to approve a rent 
increase, stood firmly behind his choice 
of David E. Lilienthal to be Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, sent Cab- 
inet officers to the Capitol to oppose tax 


gress, 


reductions, sought bipartisan co-operation 
for his plan to help Greece. A crackdown 
on Communists in Government depart- 
ments occurred too late to affect the poll 
results. 

Puzzle to Republicans. Watching the 
progress of Mr. Truman, Republicans are 
puzzled. They had not counted on such 
recuperative powers. He deals with them 
frankly and on a friendly basis. He has 
been quoted as saying there are only three 
Republicans whom he does not like, but he 
refuses to name the three. 

In spite of disputes inside their own 
party, over tax measures, rent controls, ap- 
propriation cuts, labor policy and other 
things, the Republicans are making some 
progress in moving their own program 
slowly through Congress. On the whole, 
their results at this stage compare favor- 
ably with those of most Congresses. In the 
face of this, some Republicans are sur- 
prised at the Democratic showing. 

The present high approval of Mr. 
Truman’s actions, however, does not mean 
that the Democrats would have a walk- 
away in an election, even if it were held 
today. At 51 per cent, the party strength is 
close to an even division. In that 1 per 
cent margin that the Democrats hold lies 
the big Democratic vote of the Southern 
States. The battle would be nip and tuck 
if fought today. 

All of those who approve of Mr. Tru- 
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Charting the Democratic Party’s 
National Strength 





Source: Gallup Poll 


man’s policies would not vote for him. That 
fact is just as true now as it was in July, 
1945, when 87 per cent of the people said 
they approved of Mr. Truman’s policies. 
Among the present 60 per cent who think 
he is doing a good job are Wall Street men 
and stand-pat Republicans whose _alle- 
giance to the Republican Party would be 
hard to shake. 

Historical edge. However, if historical 
precedents mean anything, the Republi- 
cans have an edge over the Democrats in 
the next presidential election. All through 
the 9l-year history of the two parties in 
their present form, shifts in congressional 
control in midterm elections have been 
harbingers of a change in the White House 
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in the next presidential election. Republi- 
cans won control of both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate last au- 
tumn. 

House. Only once in the 91 years has a 
party won control of the House in a mid- 
term election and failed to capture the 
Presidency in the next election. The single 
exception was the disputed election of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the Republican, over 
Samuel Tilden. Democrats still argue that 
Mr. Tilden won the election and was dealt 
out by the party in control in the contest 
that followed. 

Senate. Most of the changes in Senate 
control in the past have occurred in presi- 
dential-election years. In the three excep- 


The Fall and Rise 
Of Mr. Truman’s Popularity 


© 


Source: Gallup Poll 
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tions to that rule, the White House twice 
has gone to the party that captured the 
Senate in the midterm turnover, and it 
failed to do so once. Here, again, the 
single exception was the Hayes-Tilden 
disputed election. The two instances in 
which the Presidency did go to the party 
that won the Senate were the election of 
William McKinley in 1896 and the election 
of Warren G. Harding in 1920. 

Business conditions play a more vital 
role in shaping election results than do 
historical precedents. Beginnine with the 
depression of 1858, which helped to bring 
about the election of Abraham Lincoln. 
there have been few big-scale election turn- 
overs that have not been helned along by 
a depression. President Roosevelt reached 
the height of his popularity in 1936. But, in 
1988, a business sethack cost the Demo- 
crats 72 seats in the House. 

Thus, the outcome of the next presi- 
dential election is bound up closely with 
business conditions. But. in the present 
situation, with Republicans in control of 
Congress and Democrats in control of the 
executive departments, there is no sure way 
of figuring which party would be harmed 
most by a recession. 

Each party would try to blame the other 
for bad business. But every depression in 
history has brought congressional losses to 
the party that controlled Congress. That 
would seem to reflect a national tendency 
to blame Congress for upsets to the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. Truman’s strategy is aimed at put- 
ting him in a position that will enable the 
Democrats to capitalize upon any Republi- 
can mistakes in Congress. He is showing a 
disposition to co-operate with Congress, 
but is emphasizing that the Republicans 
have control. 

The present advantage rests with 
Mr. Truman. The heat is on the Republi- 
cans, who suddenly are laden with responsi- 
bility for the Government and are trying 
to hammer out a program as they go. 
Mr. Truman simply has to wait and see 
what they do. His own test will come 
later. 

Republican tax and labor bills and ap- 
propriation cuts, now moving toward Mr. 
Truman, will test his newly won popular- 
ity. He is opposed to a tax cut. The labor 
bills are likely to go further than he 
wishes. He will have to decide whether 
to risk his popularity with vetoes of these 
measures. There will be plenty of other 
problems for him to decide before election. 

And in the election, itself, will come his 
big trial. The popularity polls simply pose 
the question: How do you like Mr. Tru- 
man’s work? They do not ask: Do you like 
Mr. Truman better than Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, or Thomas E. Dewey, or Robert 
A. Taft, or any one of half a dozen other 
possible Republican candidates? In the 
polls, Mr. Truman is not running against 
anyone. In the election he will be. 
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When a woman shops 
while a merchant 

weighs and measures 

—her mind is far ahead 

of cuts and quarts and cans. 
To her, a happy family 

is already dining 

on a truly fancy spread— 
because, you see 


She has a picture 

in her mind— 

inspired, of course, by things 
she’s seen or read 

in her favorite magazine— 
and now, bit by bit, 

with the things she buys 

she sees how she herself 

will make that picture real. 





“Mental pictures” like these 
move advertising 

off the page and into 

the minds of women 

in over 3,500,009 homes 

as McCall’s editors translate 
in-the-home research 








into stimulating expression 
of women’s needs and wants. 
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Preferred... 47 mellow moments 


Fo: 81 years, Hamm’s has been favored by millions in 
their mellow moments of leisure. 
To make such a beer, we do our own malting with the 
prize barley that grows nearby in America’s richest grain 
fields. We brew it with clear, pure artesian water, then 
skillfully age it under the knowing eye of our brewmaster, 
whose father and grandfather were our brewmasters before 
him. He 
And, while our brewery has been one of the nation’s ; > fa Smooth and " 
largest for years, we're still expanding. Now Mellow Beer 
still more people—people everywhere in Amer- allna 


ica—can enjoy this smooth and mellow beer. & Nat EO cua 7. 
Ms” j Theo. Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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SKILL IN MEETING THE PRESS 


Cautious Technique Developed in 100 Conferences With Reporters 


Executive’s hope for quick 
congressional action on 
policy of aid to Greece 


President Truman held his 100th press 
conference last week. He had nothing to 
announce, but thought reporters might 
want to ask questions. They did. In his 
replies, Mr. Truman expressed concern at 
high prices, said he hoped the Greek-aid 
bill would come through on time, and 
save newsmen a pat on the back for their 
fairness to him. He handled the questions 
with ease and assurance. 

In the 100 press conferences, Mr. Tru- 
man has developed a way of his own for 
dealing with reporters. Early experience 
taught him not to try to reply in offhand 
fashion to every question put to him. He 
frequently declines to comment on a 
question. But his manner is friendly and 
he makes an apparent effort to be frank. 
A partial transcript of the 100th confer- 
ence reflects the new technique. 

Prices. After various questions about 
other subjects, a reporter asked: 

Would you care to say something about 
your thoughts on prices? 

The President said he hoped prices would 
not continue to rise, that he hoped business 
would see the handwriting on the wall 
and that there would be no inflationary 
spiral. 

Would you like to see prices reduced? 

Yes, Mr. Truman would. He said some 
companies have reduced their prices. In- 
ternational Harvester and Ford have done 
0. He hoped others would, too. 

What do you mean by “handwriting on 
the wall”’? 

The President said he did not want a 
spiral of price increases that would lead 
to inflation and more clamoring for wage 
increases. The process will never stop, he 
added, unless we stop it now. 

Are you concerned about prices? 

Yes, Mr. Truman said. He has been con- 
cerned about them all along. 

Were you concerned about them last 
year when you asked for extension of price 
control? 

The President said that was why he 
asked for price control. The Economic 
Council now is making a complete survey, 
and on the basis of that will make a re- 
port to him. 

Wages. Have you anything to say on 
Wage negotiations in that connection? 

Mr. Truman said wage negotiations seem 
to be going forward in good shape. The 
nubber negotiations did not result in a 
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price increase, and he hopes others will 
work out the same way. 

Will you sign the portal-to-portal-pay 
bill? 

The President said he would talk about 
that when it comes to his desk. It has 
not reached him yet and he doesn’t know 
what will be in it. 

Greek aid. Republican and Democratic 
leaders in Congress say the Greek-aid bill 
will not get through by the March $1 
deadline. In that case do you favor a stop- 


gap loan by the RFC? 


The President said he thought the 
speech spoke for itself, that it was clear 
he hoped it would contribute to peace. 

Gael Sullivan. Did Gael Sullivan 
[executive director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee] show you his letter to 
Republican Committee Chairman Carroll 
Reece, suggesting that the two committees 
make a joint foreign-policy statement, be- 
fore he sent that letter? 

Mr. Truman said, no, that the first time 
he saw Mr. Sullivan’s letter was in the 
newspapers. 
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Mr. Truman said he hoped Congress 
would act as soon as possible and a stop- 
gap would not be necessary. 

But if it doesn’t—? 

The President said he would take the 
matter up when it confronts him. 

In connection with your talk with Mr. 
Austin [Warren R. Austin, Representative 
to United Nations] and Mr. Acheson [Dean 
Acheson, Acting Secretary of State] yes- 
terday, is Mr. Austin going to present your 
view and that of the U.S. Government on 
the Greek-Turkish situation to the U.N.? 

Mr. Truman said he did not like to 
anticipate Mr. Austin’s speech. He added 
that he thought Mr. Austin would cover 
the ground thoroughly. 

There has been a good deal of talk since 
your message to Congress about whether 
that policy, called “the Truman doctrine,” 
would lead to peace or war. Would you 
care to comment on that? 


Did he speak to you about it? 

The President said Mr. Sullivan spoke 
to him about it afterward. 

What did you say to Mr. Sullivan? 

Mr. Truman said the reporters would 
have to ask Mr. Sullivan about that. 
[A few of them did later, and Mr. Sullivan 
said it boiled down to the fact that he 
would not issue such a letter again with- 
out first talking it over with the President 
and other party leaders.] 

Does Mr. Sullivan intend to resign? 

Mr. Truman said he did not think so. 

Praise for press. The President de- 
clined to comment on the tax-reduction 
bill and various other measures pending in 
Congress. But, in response to a question 
asking for comment on the 100 press con- 
ferences, he said he enjoyed them and 
thought the press had been eminently fair 
to him. He said he had no quarrel with 
the reporters. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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IN AMERICAN POLICY ist p 


WOODROW WILSON 


Address to Congress, April 2, 1917, asking 
for declaration of war against Germany 


While we do these things, these deeply momen- 
tous things, let us be very clear, and make very clear 
to all the world what our motives and our objects 
are. My own thought has not been driven from its 
habitual and normal course by the unhappy events 
of the last two months, and I do not believe that 
the thought of the Nation has been altered or clouded 
by them. I have exactly the same things in mind 
now that I had in mind when I addressed the 
Senate on the twenty-second of January last; the 
same that I had in mind when I addressed the Con- 
gress on the third of February and on the twenty- 
sixth of February. Our object now, as then, is to vindi- 
cate the principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and autocratic power and 
to set up amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of purpose and of 
action as will henceforth insure the observance of 
those principles. 

Neutrality is no longer feasible or desirable where 
the peace of the world is involved and the freedom of 
its peoples, and the menace to that peace and freedom 
lies in the existence of autocratic governments backed 
by organized force which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of their people. We have seen the 
last of neutrality in such circumstances. We are at the 
beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that 
the same standards of conduct and responsibility for 
wrong done shall be observed among nations and their 
governments that are observed among the individual 
citizens of civilized states... 

Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor 
states with spies or set the course of intrigue to bring 
about some critical posture of affairs which will give 
them an opportunity to strike and make conquest. 
Such designs can be successfully worked out only un- 
der cover and where no one has the right to ask ques- 
tions. Cunningly contrived plans of deception or ag- 
gression, carried, it may be, from generation to genera- 
tion, can be worked out and kept from the light only 












within the privacy of courts or behind the carefull 
guarded confidences of a narrow and privileged clas! 
They are happily impossible where public opinio 
commands and insists upon full information concem§ Just 
ing all the nation’s affairs. been b 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maing dignity 
tained except by a partnership of democratic nationg nation: 
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and safety to all nations and make the world its! Tha 
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thing that we have, with the pride of those wip The 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








.$. policy in Mediterranean should be called “‘Wilson-Roosevelt- 
TIuman Doctrine” because it is expression of American attitude 


fist promulgated in 1917 and reaffirmed in 1941 and 1947, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Annual message to Congress, January 6, 1941 

















Just as our national policy in internal affairs has 
been based upon a decent respect for the rights and 
dignity of all our fellow men within our gates, so our 
national policy in foreign affairs has been based on a 
decent respect for the rights and dignity of all nations, 
large and small. And the justice of morality must and 
will win in the end. 

Our national policy is this ... we are committed to 
full support of all those resolute peoples, everywhere, 
who are resisting aggression and are thereby keeping 

war away from our hemisphere. By this support we 
express our determination that the democratic cause 
shall prevail; and we strengthen the defense and 

security of our own nation... 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, 
we look forward to a world founded upon four essen- 
tial human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression— 
‘everywhere in the world. 

The second is freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way—everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want—which, translated 
into world terms, means economic undérstandings 
which will secure to every nation a healthy peacetime 
life for its inhabitants—everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, trans- 
lated into world terms, means a world-wide reduction 
of armaments to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a position to commit 
an act of physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a defi- 
nite basis for a kind of world attainable in our own 
time and generation .. . 

The world order which we seek is the co-operation 
of free countries, working together in a friendly, civil- 
ized society .. . 

Freedom means the supremacy of human rights 
‘verywhere. Our support goes to those who struggle 
fo gain those rights and keep them. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Message to Congress, March 12, 1947, 
requesting aid to Greece and Turkey 


One of the primary objectives of the foreign policy 
of the United States is the creation of conditions in 
which we and other nations will be able to work out 
a way of life free from coercion. This was a fundamen- 
tal issue in the war with Germany and Japan. Our vic- 
tory was won over countries which sought to impose 
their will, and their way of life, upon other nations. 

To ensure the peaceful development of nations, free 
from coercion, the United States has taken a leading 
part in establishing the United Nations. The U.N. 
is designed to make possible lasting freedom and inde- 
pendence for all its members. We shall not realize our 
objectives, however, unless we are willing to help free 
peoples to maintain their free institutions and their 
national integrity against aggressive movements that 
seek to impose upon them totalitarian regimes. This is 
no more than a frank recognition that totalitarian re- 
gimes imposed on free peoples, by direct or indirect ag- 
gression, undermine the foundations of international 
peace and hence the security of the United States... 

At the present moment in world history nearly 
every nation must choose between alternative ways of 
life. The choice is too often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of the 
majority, and is distinguished by free institutions, 
representative government, free elections, guarantees 
of individual liberty, freedom of speech and religion, 
and freedom from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the will of a 
minority forcibly imposed upon the majority. It relies 
upon terror and oppression, a controlled press and 
radio, fixed elections, and the suppression of personal 
freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the United 
States to support free peoples who are resisting at- 
tempted subjugation by armed minorities or by out- 
side pressures... 

If we falter in our leadership, we may endanger the 
peace of the world—and we shall surely endanger the 
welfare of our own nation. 
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NATIONAL INCOME NATIONAL DEBT 
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‘om BURDEN of national debt in the United States now 
is almost as heavy, proportionately, as the debt burden 
in Great Britain. 

Each U.S. citizen’s share of the debt, in relation to 
his share of the national income, furthermore, is getting 
into a range that approaches that of Great Britain. 

The debt load in Great Britain is bearing heavily on 
the people and, in part, accounts for the difficulties that 
are forcing the British to reduce their commitments in 
the world. The United States, at the same time, is moving 
out to assume broader commitments. 

What war has done to the national debt in both 
countries is shown in the Pictogram. 

Debt in the U.S. has risen from $308 per person, in 
1939, to $1,851 per person at present. That is slightly 
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more than a sixfold increase. Debt in Britain has rise 
from $710 per capita to $2,101, slightly less than threefold. 

Income, per capita, in the United States has increase 
from $540, in 1939, to the present level of $1,178. h 
Britain, per capita income has increased during the same 
period from $419 to $716. : 

The relative amount by which per capita debt exceet: 
per capita income still is less in the United States thal 
in Great Britain. The British citizen, on the average 
owes almost three times as much as he earns in a yeat. 
The average U.S. citizen’s share of the national debi 
amounts to a little more than one and a half times hi 
per capita share of naticral income. 

Changes in debt and income resulting from wal, 
however, give the surface appearance that the United 
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States is approaching the financial condition that Britain 
faces today. However, there are fundamental and im- 
portant differences. 

In Great Britain, earning capacity has suffered. The 
industrial machine is not in good working order. Plant 
is run down, worn out or destroyed. Efficiency is low. 
Finally, the British owe large amounts to foreigners and 
must work both to pay this debt and to buy from for- 
eigners the food and raw materials needed to keep the 
British plant in operation. 


In the United States, productive capacity is great. 


Efficiency is better than in Britain and is rising rapidly. 
Industrial plant is modern and is being improved. Output 
is larger than the people require and the country exports 
without sacrifice. Lastly, the U.S. is not in debt to for- 
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eigners. The American debt problem is an internal one. 

The United States, in effect, is in a position that is 
similar to that of Great Britain before World War II. The 
per capita debt is larger than the per capita income, but 
not a great deal larger, and payments on that debt all go 
to groups of U.S. citizens, just as, before the war, pay- 
ments on the British debt went to British citizens. 

The existence of a debt six times as heavy, relatively, 
as before the war, is not to deter the U.S. from under- 
taking more responsibilities abroad. These commitments, 
furthermore, will put other people in debt to the United 
States, and they are likely to be handled in such a way 
that they will not add to the U.S. debt. The World 
Bank, or private investors, or both, probably are to 
underwrite most of the Government’s responsibilities. 
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Yes, you can get a Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. 


Yes, you can get prompt deliv- 
ery (usually less than a week from 
the time you place your order). 


Yes, you can have your choice 
Both Model 90 and 


Model 91, shown here, are now 


of models. 
available for current delivery. 


Put them to work. They’re 
ready, willing and able—to turn 
out those clear, crisp copies, by 
tens or thousands, in color or in 
black-and-white. High quality— 
to reflect the quality standards of 
your company and its executives. 
Low cost, too—an important fac- 
tor to the man who pays the bills. 


Just call the distributor nearest 
you, or write us. A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, 720 West Jackson Boule- 
vard,Chicago 6. The Mimeograph 
Company, Ltd., ‘Toronto. 
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MODEL 90—champion of the 

“short run”? for copies of the highest qual- 
ity at the lowest cost consistent with qual- 
ity. Simple and easy to use. Popular price. 


MODEL 91—versatile, all-purpose mas- 
ter of duplication to solve those troublesome 
paper work problems quickly, easily, eco- 
nomically. Medium price. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 
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National Issvas 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Moves to Outlaw 
Communist Party: 
Reaction of Press 


A sampling of editorial comment indi- 
cates that the nation’s editors are about 
evenly divided on the question of out- 
lawing the Communist Party in the United 
States, as proposed in measures before 
Congress. Opponents of the idea base 
their objections chiefly on the practical 
consideration that such a ban would be 
unlikely to achieve its objective, but 
probably would drive the party under- 
ground and make it more of a threat. In 
addition, some objectors see a danger of 
violating the letter or the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Those in favor share the view of the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) Northwestern (Rep. 
that “the Communist Party is in fact a 
criminal conspiracy,” and that “there is 
convincing evidence that its allegiance is 
to a foreign power.” That paper finds it 
“hard to see any logic in allowing such 
people to operate as a recognized political 
party.” 

The fact that the Communists “are 
committed to the destruction of our Gov- 
ernment,” says the McKeesport (Pa.) 
Daily News (Ind.), “makes them traitors, 
and no nation, no matter how liberal, can 
afford to suffer a traitorous organization, 
operating shrewdly within the framework 
of its established laws.” 

“Every legitimate and constitutional 
means of keeping in check the Communist 
enemy within our gates” is advocated by 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch  (Ind- 
Dem.). But, it cautions: “We must be 
careful not to violate our own Bill of 
Rights in the process. Furthermore, we 
must be sure that we are not making 
it easier, instead of harder, for Commv- 
nists to operate effectively in the United 
States.” Because of the custom of Commu- 
nists of denying their affiliation, the paper 
believes, “‘a legal ban probably would be 
worse than useless.” 

The ban is opposed by the Troy (N. Y,) 
Record (Ind.) as “a purely negative ap- 
proach, a confession that we have lost faith 
in the virility of our constitutional Gov- 
ernment.” That paper warns that “what 
little would be gained that way would be 
more than offset by the fundamentally 
dangerous precedent set.” It adds: “You 
will not eliminate Communists or their 
works by legislation . . . If the American 
system falls, it will not be because of the 
strength of Communism, but because we 
... have permitted it to fall by default.” 

“Setting a precedent banning the Com- 
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but parties,” but “a conspiracy run from 

der- abroad,” and so “it would be perfectly 

In logical and fully justified to outlaw it,’ 

r of the Los Angeles Times (Ind.-Rep.) asserts. 
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*That’s the trouble, gentlemen,” 
said the Chairman of the Board. 
**X’s. Unknown facts. All afternoon 
we've been trying to make 2 plus 
X equal 4, without knowing the 
value of X. That kind of thinking 
would get you fired out of an 
eighth grade algebra class... and 
it isn’t much help in running a ten 
million dollar business.” 


Fortunately for the directors, 
they knew where to find the man 
who knew where the hidden tacts 
were buried. They asked the public 
accountant to translate the X’s into 
values that made sense ... and 
provided a rock bottom base on 
which to build plans for increased 
production and redistribution. 


Mo Bee 
Hh 





Technically an ‘outsider’ —the 
accountant often has an inside track 
on information unknown to the 
very people most urgently in need 
of that information. Taking nothing 
for granted, he sees the connection 
between apparently unconnected 
“trivia’’...appraises details in terms 
of over-all objectives . . . judges 
generalizations by the data on which 
they are founded. ‘To do his job 
well, the accountant needs fresh 
facts... 


to fact-finding tools. 


.and he must have access 


McBee is not an accounting 
firm... but our products and 
methods, evolved in 40 years, can 
help accountants secure needed 


facts faster, in more usable form. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


il SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 
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—_._- Question —_ 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat, Off. 


Should the United States help to 
rehabilitate weak nations in Europe 
as a means of stopping growth of 
Communism? 


The proposal for U.S. aid to weak 
nations, such as Greece, in order to 
combat Communism, and the potential 
involvements of such a program are 
causing widespread discussion. To pre- 
sent a cross section of informed opin- 
ion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, experts on for- 
eign affairs, political scientists and 
others for their views. 

Answers were printed last week, 
Others appear herewith. 


Admiral Thomas C. Hart 


(Ret.); Sharon, Conn.; Member, U.S. Sen. 
ate, 79th Congress; Former Member, 
Military Affairs Committee and Special 
Committee on Atomic Energy; Commander 
in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1939-1942, 


answers: 

It has been said since the war that we 
must not break the back of America in ill- 
judged attempts to carry all the burdens 
of the world. The Greece-Turkey question 
involves burdens the future extent of which 
I can’t estimate, but my present opinion is 
that we should make the try which Presi- 
dent Truman has recommended. Our ability 
to carry additional exterior burdens calls 
for the best judgment of the nation. We 
must not wreck our own economy by 
bothering the economy or the politics of 
others. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. Sol Bloom 


(Dem.), N.Y.; Ranking Minority Member 
and Former Chairman, Committee on For- 


eign Affairs; Delegate, San _ Francisco 
Conference, 1945, 
answers: 


The only way that you can stop the 
spread of Communism is by seeing that 
the people are not starving. Communism 
only thrives on poverty. 

By assisting the needy people of the 
nations of the world, you then give them 
hope and by doing so they will not adopt 
the Communistic idea. 


Edwin Borchard 


New Haven, Conn.; Professor of Law, Yale 
University Law School, 
answers: 

If $400,000,000 were alone involved, | 
might favor the newest phase of U.S. ad- 
venturing. But it does not stand alone. It 
commits the United States to the giving of 


(by telegraph) 
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further money to Greece and Turkey and 
embarks the United States on a_ policy 
which can only end in war. 
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There is, in fact, a complete myth sur- 
rounding collective security on which the 
United States professes to be embarked. 
Just as President Truman was unable to 
state the limits of this policy, so American 
citizens are invited to take a leap into 
the unknown. 

J think money cannot stop the growth 
of Communism, which displays inherent 
contradictions likely to bring it to end. 


James W. Gerard 


New York, N. Y.; Ambassador to Germany, 
1913-17, 


answers: as (by telegraph) 

There must be no hesitation in helping 
Greece and Turkey. We must either help 
the weak nations or be swallowed by Rus- 
sian Communism. 

There have been mistakes enough. We 
must realize that the hour of fate and de- 
cision strikes now for the world. 


Rep. Karl E. Mundt 


(Rep.), S. Dak.; Member, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs; Ranking Member, Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, 


answers: 

In my opinion, your question. must be 
answered separately and specifically for 
each nation threatened by Communistic 
aggression. Different circumstances may 
well dictate different decisions as to what 
approach to make to individual cases. In 
aiding Greece and Turkey with the Presi- 
dent’s proposal we may be able to buy a 
little time for defining and implementing a 
positive, realistic American foreign policy. 

An integral part of that policy should be 
a clear-cut recognition that the best place 
to stop Communist aggression is in Mos- 
cow by insisting on an early understanding 
about the atom bomb, about the preroga- 
tives and purposes of the United Nations 
in protecting the autonomy of independent 
states, and about the boundaries and poli- 
cies of this postwar world. 


Rep. James E. Van Zandt 


(Rep.), Pa.; Member, Committee on Armed 
Services, and Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy; Past Commander in 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, 


answers: 


Apparently the only position the United 
States can take in regard to aiding weak 
nations in resisting the march of Com- 
munism is to furnish financial assistance 
with the necessary strings attached to 
ensure that the funds will be used for that 
purpose. 

I am opposed to sending American 
troops to any foreign nation in an unde- 
clared war. Millions of Americans, like my- 
self, have recently been separated from 
years of service in World War II and we 
do not want a repetition of that catas- 
trophe unless the national security of this 
nation is in peril. 
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En gines 
CONTINENTAL 


~ CONTINENTAL ENGINES 
BUILT FOR THE JOB! 


The type of power units required in the 
timber tracts frequently differs from those 
needed in other specialized fields. And 
because the broad Continental line offers 
models right for each job, more and more 
of these diversified applications are being 
served, reliably and economically, with 
Continental Red Seal power. 


Continental Motors, as the leading pro- 
ducer of engines for these diversified uses, 
builds as many as 20 different models to 
meet a given horsepower requirement. Thus 
type of fuel, engine speed, and many other 
factors can be considered in selecting ex- 
actly the proper engine for the job. 


And Continental production, already up 
substantially over that of a year ago, is now 
proceeding at a higher rate than in any 
previous peacetime period. There are more 
Red Seal engines, for more jobs — and 
more on the way. 
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CUTS AHEAD IN LABOR SERVICES 


Economies That Can Make U. S. Reduce Business Analyses, Statistics 


Outlook for less help 
in bargaining, for more 
delays in NLRB rulings 


The economy drive under way in Con- 
gress spells a sharp reduction in services 
now being performed by the Government 
for unions and employers. Already, the 
House of Representatives has made deep 
cuts in appropriations asked by the big 
labor agencies. Some funds may be re- 
stored by the Senate, but enough will be 
withheld to trim the functions of these 
agencies considerably. 

The U.S. Conciliation Service and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will be hit 
hardest. The National Labor Relations 
Board will be jolted, but less severely. 
Reductions in some services will be felt 
almost immediately, even though appro- 
priations now being made are for the next 
fiscal year, beginning in July. That is 
because many employes will have to be 
laid off or furloughed at once, while there 
still are funds to pay their accumulated 
annual leave. 

On the basis of cuts made by the House, 
and assuming that no funds are restored 
by the Senate, officials are gloomy in their 
predictions as to the future. What they 
foresee is a situation shaping up along 
these lines: 

Less help in bargaining over new 
contracts will be available to unions and 
employers as a result of economies aimed 
at the U.S. Conciliation Service. The 
House has withheld funds for 100 top jobs 
in the Service, including that of the 
Director, Edgar L. Warren. Fewer con- 
ciliators will be available for mediating 
disputes. This, conceivably, could lead to 
more strikes. 

This line of reasoning may turn out to be 
academic, however, since Congress is con- 
sidering legislation that would strip the De- 
partment of Labor of its conciliation func- 
tions and establish a new mediation agency 
outside the Department. 

NLRB actions will be delayed still 
further if budget cuts approved by the 
House are allowed to stand. For employers, 
this means waiting longer to learn the out- 
come of elections held to determine union 
bargaining rights. Unions will have to wait 
longer for decisions involving charges 
against employers of unfair labor practices. 

NLRB already has a backlog of 5,300 
cases, the largest backlog in its history. 
Some of this is due to the loss of 275 em- 
ployes caused by a budget cut a year ago. 
The latest reduction in funds approved by 
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the House would necessitate laying off 
another 50 employes at NLRB, of a pres- 
ent total of 725. The Senate may not find 
this reduction too hard to accept. 

Cost-of-living reports will be less 
frequent, if House-approved cuts for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are allowed to 
stand. BLS claims it will be able to issue 
its consumer price index only once every 
three months, instead of every month, as 
at present. Separate cost-of-living reports 
for 21 cities, now issued monthly, and for 
13 other cities, issued quarterly, will be 
abandoned. 

Some wage agreements are geared to 
the consumer price index, in that they 
provide for automatic pay increases as 
the price index rises. If the index in the 
future is issued only quarterly, agree- 
ments providing for a monthly check on 
prices can not be carried out. 

Wholesale-price figures, now issued 
weekly by BLS, may be eliminated or 
reduced by lessening the number of com- 
modities studied. BLS also is threatening 
to drop its daily commodity report, cover- 
ing 28 articles, which, it says, is watched 
by business firms and investors as a guide 
to general business conditions. 


Wage and employment statistics are 
to be curtailed. BLS plans to continue 
several of its national surveys on wages 
and employment, but these, in most cases, 
will be on a reduced basis. Surveys of key 
job rates in major industries will be con. 
tinued on a national scale, with fewer 
industries, but local-area and State reports 
will be eliminated. BLS says about 60,000 
inquiries were received last year concem. 
ing these reports on job rates. The urban 
wage-rate index, often cited in wage nego. 
tiations by employers and unions, is to be 
dropped. This gives hourly rates of pay, 
nationally and in 69 cities. Figures on total 
pay rolls, average hourly earnings and 
weekly earnings are to be continued, but 
only on a national average basis, without 
breakdowns by regions. 

Construction figures will be reduced 
in volume. BLS intends to drop reports giy- 
ing statistics on new residential building 
A national estimate on total volume of 
construction, commercial and _ residential, 
will be continued, but many details will be 
eliminated. 

Special reports are to be curtailed 
BLS files contain copies of hundreds of 
labor-management contracts. Employers or 
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BLS: REPORTS FROM THE FIELD & EMPLOYMENT SURVEYS 
One of the biggest statistical mills . . . 


-Labor Department 
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ynions frequently ask BLS for information 
on the attitude of other companies toward 
new union demands, such as welfare-fund 
proposals. BLS in the past has prepared 
special reports containing samples of 
clauses negotiated by other companies on 
the issues involved. BLS insists that this 
special service no longer can be given if 
the House budget cut stands. 

Productive surveys are to be continued, 
although fewer industries will be included. 

BLS, now directed by Commissioner 
Ewan Clague, is one of the Government’s 
biggest statistical mills. The House has de- 
cided that the agency could get along 
with a 60 per cent cut in operating funds, 
which, BLS officials calculate, will force 
the laying off of 1,000 of the agency’s 
1,600 employes. 

Industrial-accident surveys by the 
Division of Labor Standards of the Labor 
Department are to be eliminated if the 
Senate upholds House action in wiping out 
this Bureau. Another function of the 
Bureau is issuance of leaflets explaining 
how plant grievance machinery should op- 
erate. 

Wage and hour regulations will be 
enforced less vigorously, under the House 
bill. This bill orders a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in funds for hiring inspectors to en- 
force the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Actually, it may not be necessary to cur- 
tail services as drastically as outlined here, 
for the Senate may not concur in the House 
action. But Congress has a big pruning 
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—Harris & Ewing 
MR. CLAGUE 
+». faced severe fund cutting 
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knife out, and some of the services that 
labor-relations people have relied upon in 
the past are definitely on the way out. 


COST OF THE STRIKE 
AT ALLIS-CHALMERS 


An 11-month-old strike that cost workers 
an estimated $20,000,000 and the employer 
an estimated $65,000,000 has just been 
settled. And out of the settlement these 
points emerge: 

Breaking a strike is possible if the 
employer is big enough, and willing to pay 
the price. 

Unions that are strong when a strike 
is called run the risk of costly membership 
losses if they hold out too long in the face 
of stiff employer resistance. In the end, 
they may find it necessary to surrender 
unconditionally. 

Both situations occurred in the long and 
bitter strike against the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. of Milwaukee, now 
ended. The CIO United Auto Workers, 
strong at the start, came out of the strike 
without a contract and with its bargaining 
rights seriously challenged. Members went 
back to work at an increase of 131% cents 
an hour—a raise they could have had be- 
fore they struck eleven months ago. This 
amount was in addition to a 5-cents-an- 
hour raise received prior to the strike. The 
company, on the other hand, settled almost 
on its own terms, but at a terrific financial 
cost. 

The story behind the settlement carries 
lessons for employers, unions and lawmak- 
ers. It is the story of a determined com- 
pany, given strong help by a State labor 





law, and an equally determined union, 
which capitulated after its ranks had been 
split by factionalism. 

An employe election ordered under 
the State labor law broke the back of the 
strike. The UAW failed to win a clear ma- 
jority in that election and the union faced 
a possible loss of bargaining rights if a 
runoff election was ordered by the State. 
UAW officials decided their only hope of 
winning in such a vote was to get back into 
the plant, where an independent union had 
been formed among nonstrikers. 

An injunction against mass picketing 
was obtained by the State, and enforced 
with arrests of union leaders. A wave of 
on the picket line thus 
stopped, and many employes returned to 
work under police protection. 

Company actions in the 
strike were more aggressive than those of 
many firms in recent vears. 

Plant operations were continued. Before 
the strike ended, about 6,000 workers of 
the 11,000 original employes had returned 
to their jobs. 

Charges of Communism were aimed at 
local union officials by the company. These 


violence was 


resisting 





charges were carried to a congressional 
committee, where the company argued that 
local union officers for years had followed 
the Communist Party line. 

Discharge of union officials and strike 


leaders was ordered by management. 
Three top officials of the local union were 
fired during the strike. One was accused of 
starting a strike in 1941 under orders of 
the Communist Party, although he denied 
the charge. The company told about 90 
other workers that they might not be 
reinstated, if they were found to have been 
involved in violence. 

The union officials immediately asked 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
order their reinstatement, and the NLRB 
thus must decide whether the company 
violated the Wagner Act in these dis- 
charges. 

Some employes of the plant turned 
against the union leadership. A group of 
UAW members early in the strike asked 
national UAW officials to appoint an ad- 
ministrator for the local. This group 
argued that the local’s leaders were pro- 
Communist. The national UAW board 
declined to intervene. An _ independent 
union was formed at the plant and it won 
more than 4,000 votes in the State bar- 
gaining election. 

Union factionalism also contributed to 
the back-to-work movement. Some UAW 
members had accused the local leadership 
of playing Communist politics for several 
years. The strike became a factional issue 
in the top UAW command. Cost of the 
strike appears certain to become a major 
issue in the struggle for control of the 
UAW at that union’s national convention 
in November. 

Anti-Communists in the UAW compare 
the Allis-Chalmers settlement—without a 
contract—to the outcome of another long 
UAW strike. at the J. I. Case Co., in 
Racine, Wis. Although management of the 
Case plant also resisted the union, and the 
same State law applied, the Case strikers 
won a contract in the end, after a strike 
that lasted even longer than the Allis- 
Chalmers walkout. The Case local is led 
by anti-Communists and_ there no 
violence or back-to-work movement among 
the local’s members. The anti-Communists 
thus place much of the blame for the lost 
strike at Allis-Chalmers upon the left-wing 
leadership of the local union. 

Membership of the Allis-Chalmers local 
was reduced by the strike. Before the walk- 
out, the local claimed about 11,000 mem- 
bers. Only about 1.500 turned out to vote 
on the return to work. 

Strike costs at Allis-Chalmers may be 
measured as follows: the company showed 
a net profit of $144,487 during 1946, in all 
of its plants. This compares with a 1945 
profit of $7,090,467. The company would 
have lost money in 1946 except for a tax 
rebate of $25,400,000 under the tax carry- 
back provision. A company spokesman 
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estimated that the strike cost $65,000,000 
in lost production and other expenses. Em- 
ployes, the company says, lost $20,000,000 
in wages. 

The UAW, nationally and in the local 
union, spent large sums on the strike. A 
UAW official reported the national union 
had spent more than $324,000 in the last 
three months on strikes, much of it at Allis- 
Chalmers. The local union now has an up- 
hill task in trying to regain its contract at 
the plant in competition with the inde- 
pendent union. 

Both sides paid a high price for refusing 
to settle earlier. For that reason, other 





unions. If the strike is averted, this group 
can claim major credit because of its 
pressure for legislation. 

The telephone union is not strong 
enough financially to fight an injunction 
and risk a fine such as the $700,000 recent- 
ly levied against the United Mine Workers 
for defying a court order. 

The phone union obviously is anxious 
to avoid a big strike. It is a comparatively 
young and inexperienced union that is in 
the process of forming a more centralized 
organization to replace its present loose 
federation of autonomous local unions. A 
long strike might wreck this merger. 


—Acme 


TELEPHONE UNION CHIEFS CONFER ON STRIKE 


WERKAN BEIRNE 


CRULL DUNN 


.-- along strike would wreck a merger 


employers may go slowly in copying Allis- 
Chalmers methods. Likewise, other unions 
may hesitate before getting involved in 
such a costly strike. 


SIGNS OF AVERTING 
TELEPHONE STRIKE 


A widespread telephone strike now ap- 
pears unlikely. Signs are increasing that 
the National Federation of Telephone 
Workers will come to terms with the in- 
dustry before April 7, deadline for the 
threatened walkout. The signs are show- 
ing up in these ways: 

Legislation to empower the President 
to enjoin a telephone strike is being threat- 
ened in Congress. House Republican lead- 
ers on labor matters are proposing that an 
emergency law be passed to authorize is- 
suance of injunctions against major labor 
disputes of this kind. A nation-wide tele- 
phone tie-up would bring much support 
in both houses for measure. It 
would also strengthen the hands of those 
who favor permanent legislation to restrict 


such a 
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A pattern for settlement may come 
from local negotiations in an important 
city or from between the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
and the union covering long-distance-lines 
employes. The long-lines division set a 
settlement pattern last year, when the 
company agreed to extend the same raise, 
averaging 17.6 cents an hour, to other 
units of the Bell System. NFTW Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Beirne and other union 
officers last week dropped their demand 
for nation-wide bargaining and agreed to 
settle on a local-company basis. 

Arbitration is another possible solution. 
Several companies have offered to arbi- 
trate at least the wage demands. 

Demands of the union include a raise 
of $12 a week, plus elimination of some 
geographical differentials in pay. An addi- 
tional week of vacation with pay and an 
increase in pension from $50 to $100 a 
month are sought. The union also wants 
to shorten the pay-progression schedule so 
that an employe will reach the maximum 
pay for his job in five years instead of 
eight years. A union-shop clause requiring 


discussions 
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all employes to join the NFTW and a 
checkoff of union dues are other demands, 
These are all subject to compromis 













PATTERN FOR RUBBER 


Further indication of labor’s desire to 
avoid strikes now is seen in the wage set- 
tlement just reached by CIO’s Rubber 
Workers and four major rubber companies, 

A compromise reached on the eve of a 
strike deadline provides for a pay raise 
of 114% cents an hour, retroactive to Feb. 
ruary 2. This is expected to be the Wage 
pattern for the balance of the rubber in. 
dustry. The agreement permits wages to 
be reopened at any time after July 99. 
The union originally asked for 26 cents. 

Effects of this settlement on other in- 
dustries remain to be seen. CIO Auto 
Workers officials immediately declared 
that the 1144-cent settlement would not 
change their demand for an increase of 
231% cents an hour, now being sought 
from Chrysler, General Motors and Ford, 

The settlement, without a strike, shows 
that at least one big CIO union is willing 
to make broad concessions to avoid a 
strike this year. There is no sign yet that 
other CIO unions will follow any other 
course when negotiations in their industries 
reach the showdown stage. 






















> Union injunction. Powers of national 
labor unions to suspend the charters and 
take over affairs of local unions now are 
challenged by a court decision. A county 
court in King County, Washington, has 
just issued an injunction to prevent 
national officers of the AFL Boilermakers 
Union from suspending local union officials 
and stopping a local at Tacoma, Wash, 
from holding meetings. The constitutions 
of both the national union and the local 
union authorize the top officials to take 
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these actions without a hearing or trial Hoc 
The court, however, held that unions must ‘ 

comply with the general legal requirement HES 
of due process, which includes notice and strik 
hearings. The court also set aside a union clot 


doctrine that union members must exhaust 
all remedies within the union itself before | 


going to a court of law for relief. This varie 
rule does not apply, the court held, when ... 
unions deprive their members of the right @ 

to a trial and hearing. tivel 
> Preparatory time. Plant patrolmen — 
are entitled to be paid for certain prepara- smar 
tory activities that- are required by man- color 
agement. A federal district court in Detroit provi 


has awarded back pay of about $32,000 to 
watchmen of General Motors Corp., whe Cl) 


had brought suit under the Fair Labor tracti 
Standards Act. The court found the men ae 
were entitled to pay for putting on thei 
uniforms, standing inspection, receiving 
orders and walking to and from their posts a 
of duty. This totals about 30 minutes 4 
day. The company had been paying fo 
some, but not all, of this time. PRE 
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Ignorance is the curse of God, knowledge the 


Why some things get better all the time 


Hoop SKIRTS AND PRINCE ALBERTS are only fond memo- 
ries now. Far smarter the styles of today .. . and equally 
striking are the constant improvements in the quality of 
clothing. 

There now are beautiful synthetic fabrics, in stunning 
variety—all made possible by chemistry. And woolens, cot- 
fons and other fabrics are processed and dyed more effec- 
tively—thanks to special new chemicals, and equipment of 
stainless steel. There are eye-catching hat decorations, 
smartly styled footwear, buttons, belts and suspenders of 
colorful long-life plastics. And rainwear of vinyl plastics 
provides new comfort and protection in stormy weather. 

Clothing for just about any occasion is today more at- 
tractive and more serviceable than ever before... because 


itis made of things that are basically better. 
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Products of Divisions and Units include 


wherewith we fly to heaven.” — SHAKESPEARE 
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Producing better basic materials for the use of science 
and industry and the benefit of mankind is the work of 
UNION CARBIDE. 


Basic knowledge and persistent research are required, 
particularly in the fields of science and engineering. Work- 
ing with extremes of heat and cold—frequently as high as 
6000° or as low as 300° below zero, Fahrenheit—and with 
vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC now separate 


or combine nearly one-half of the many elements of the 


earth. 
1 
INION CARBIDE 
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BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


ACHESON ELECTRODES * EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * NATIONAL CARBONS 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ° 


ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS ¢ HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS ¢ SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 








Headliners in New York Central’s 


1947 Luxury Parade! 


This “ YOW? nave Vean 
Miles of new, streamlined coaches are 
here. And close on their wheels will follow 
more miles of all-private-room sleeping 

cars for a new fleet of overnight Dreamliners. 
All part of the $100,000,000 program now 
spotlighting the zew in New York Central! 





NEW Days of Delinhe- 


Sink back into the depths of a reclining seat aboard one of 
New York Central’s post-war coaches. Enjoy the year round 
comfort of clean, conditioned air. Watch America roll past 
your wide-view window at scenic level. Dine in thrifty, new 
coffee-shop cars. Lounge in luxurious new coach observa- 
tion cars. In short, fare like a king at low coach fares! 








The Water Level Route — You Can Sleep 


BS bie: * he, 


NEW Deacon Tags by Ni 
heam Thijs by Night 
Relax in the privacy of your own completely equipped 
room. Or enjoy the sociability of Central’s smart new club 
cars. Feast in new dining cars. ..some so spacious they need 
separate kitchen cars. Later, sleep in a feather-soft bed as 
your Dreamliner speeds in any weather over the smooth 
Water Level Route...And arrive refreshed for the day ahea 
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© 1947, New York Central Railroad 
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THE BOOM IN BORROWING 


Warning by Reserve Board About Bank Operations Near 1929 Peak 


fear that some of the money 
loaned to business and public 
is just used to bid up goods 


U.S. banks are lending money to busi- 
nesses and individuals in such volume that 
Government officials are raising warning 
jgnals about the economic consequences. 
Bank loans are rising as rapidly now as 
they did in the credit boom after World 
War I, and the volume of loans stands 
at the highest point since 1930. 

What is happening, as disclosed by a 
Federal Reserve Board study of bank 
lending, is this: 

Total loans by the 14,000 commercial 
banks reached nearly $32,000,000,000 at 
the end of 1946, and the volume appears to 
have risen considerably since then. Bank 
loans, thus, are approaching the 1929 
peak of about $36,000,000,000. In 1946, 
loans expanded by $5,000,000,000, which 
equaled the record expansion that took 
place between mid-1919 and mid-1920. 

Business loans by member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System reached a new 
high of $13,000,000,000 at the end of 1946. 
This represented a record rise of about one 
third in six months, and the expansion 
has continued in the first months of 1947. 

Consumer loans by banks increased by 
more than 50 per cent during 1946, reach- 
ing $3,730,000,000 at the end of the year. 
This was $300,000,000 more consumer 
paper than banks held before the war. 

Real estate loans by banks jumped 
$2,500,000,000 in volume during 1946, 
and stood at more than $7,000,000,000 at 
the end of the year. This was half again as 
much as the previous record year of 1941. 

Farm production loans declined a bit 
during 1946, reflecting farmers’ high pros- 
prity, but farm real estate mortgages in- 
creased sharply. 

Security loans decreased considerably 
last year, and the same trend is continu- 
ing in 1947. Most of this represents repay- 
ment of loans for buying and carrying 
Government securities. In 1946, these 
loans were reduced by more than half. 

Thus, in all major categories except farm 
production loans and security loans, bank 
lending has taken a sharp spurt in recent 
months. Four types of borrowers—busi- 
less concerns, farm operators and owners, 
urban real estate owners and consumers— 
had nearly $28,000,000,000 of bank money 
out on loan at the end of 1946. This was 
drecord in volume and in rate of increase. 

loans to business are the ones that 
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serve Board’s study shows that member 
banks had 673,000 loans outstanding to 
business concerns late in 1946, which 
means that between one fifth and one 
fourth of all the business establishments 
in the country owed money to banks. 

All types, sizes and locations of U.S. 
business were represented in these loans. 
Two thirds of the loans were to concerns 
with total assets of less than $50,000, and 
90 per cent to concerns with less than 
$250,000. However, this high proportion 
of bank lending to small business appears 
to have declined since the survey was 
made. Big concerns have been borrowing 
heavily from banks in recent months. 

Heaviest business borrowers from 
banks, according to the Board’s findings, 
are manufacturers of metal products, 
foods, petroleum, chemicals and rubber 
products; wholesalers of foods, liquor, to- 
bacco, drugs and dry goods, and sales- 
finance companies. 

Purposes for which these loans are being 
used cover a wide range. They include 
financing of increasing costs of materials, 
supplies and wages, building up inven- 
tories, financing installment sales to cus- 
tomers, expanding and modernizing plants, 
and weathering setbacks caused by strikes, 
shortages and transportation delays. 

Danger seen by the Board in this up- 
swing in business lending, aside from the 
fact that bank loans create new deposits, 
is that some businesses have used bor- 
rowed bank money to bid for scarce ma- 
terials and labor. The Board fears a cycle 
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in which one producer borrows from a 
bank to bid goods or labor away from 
another producer, who in turn has to bor- 
row money with which to do some bidding 
of his own. Also, the Board finds danger 
in business borrowing for speculating on 
inventories. Such borrowing, which does 
not add to production, is held to be infla- 
tionary. 

On the other hand, the Board points 
out that many bank loans to business in 
recent months have served to expand pro- 
duction of goods, thus helping to overcome 
inflationary pressures. 

Loans fo consumers by banks also 
are a source of growing concern to Federal 
Reserve officials. Banks are going in for 
this kind of credit on an increasing scale, 
because it offers a higher rate of return 
than most other lending. This puts banks 
in competition with other installment lend- 
ers, a situation that some officials fear will 
give increased impetus to the current boom 
in consumer credit. Banks now hold 43 
per cent of total outstanding installment 
credit, compared with 35 per cent at the 
beginning of 1946. 

The Federal Reserve study points out 
that some of the money advanced by 
banks to consumers has been used to swell 
the demand for goods in short supply. It 
holds that the demand for many consumer 
goods has been sufficient to support a ris- 
ing volume of sales at stable prices with- 
out any additional consumer credit. 

Some credit restraints, however, are 
at work. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
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How to 
fatten up 

lean profit 
margins 






TOWMOTOR 


Whaarever your propucr, handling is an 
added cost that reduces the margin of profit . . . and the cost of 
handling is determined by the method of handling. 


Modern handling methods mean lower handling costs—and 
elimination of production delays, reduced accident rates and 
less product damage. Modern handling methods call for 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accessories—designed for fast, 
systematic movement of materials and products in receiving, 
processing, storage and distribution. 


Like to fatten up those lean profit margins? You can... a Pocket 
Catalog will show you how Towmotor can help. Towmotor 
Corporation, Division 3, 1226 East 152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


SEND for Special Bulletins Describing the TOWMOTOR 


= 
REVOLVING CARRIAGE © SIDE SHIFTER © UNLOADER © UPENDER * SCOOP 
e OVERHEAD GUARD ° 7 
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Dinance Week 


Regulation W exercises some control oye 
consumer credit. The Board’s Regulation; 
T and U limit credit buying of listed stock 
However, all these regulations have bee 
modified recently, and the Board is unde; 
pressure for a further modification. 

Bank money available for lending ha 
been limited to some extent in recep} 
months by the U.S. Treasury’s debt-retire. 
ment program. Since most of the retire 
securities have been taken out of com. 
mercial-bank holdings, there has been , 
moderate decline in bank reserves, 

However, banks still hold a large volume 
of short-term Government _ securities 
which Reserve Banks stand ready to buy 
at prevailing rates. In this way, banks cay 
raise new reserve funds to expand credit 
and deposits. 

Under present law, there is little that the 
Government can do to prevent a further 
expansion of bank credit by this method, 
That is why the Federal Reserve Board js 
asking Congress for additional authority 
to control bank credit. 
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BRITISH CONFIDENCE 
ON DOLLAR PLEDGE 


Great Britain is expected to go throush 
with her commitment to exchange dollar 
freely for pounds that are earned by other 
countries in trade transactions after July 
15, 1947. 








This was one of the conditions on whieh 
the U.S. granted Britain a $3,750,000,00) 
loan last July 15. There have been wit 
spread predictions, however, that Britain, 
facing new economic crises, would seek 4 
postponement of that deadline. 

Britain's decision. It now appear 
even though this Government probably 
would consent to an extension of tim: 
that Britain will make sterling exchang- 
able on schedule. The’ reasons seem to kk 
these: 

No great drain on dollars owned by 
Britain is expected by reason of sterling 
becoming exchangeable. Earlier, it hal 
been feared that other countries. woul 
draw so heavily on Britain’s dollars thi! 
her reserve soon would be gone. Howeve! 
Great Britain has been making som 
tests to see what the effect of sterlim 
convertibility would be, and now is sii 
to be convinced that no such drain wot! 
develop. 

The reason is that most of the importa! 
European countries, the ones that wotl 
be most likely to take advantage of Bri 
ain’s offer to exchange sterling for dolla 
are running an export deficit with Brita 
These countries, therefore, are in no po 
tion to demand dollars for the goods the 
sell to England. 

Possible need for another Joan fr 
the U.S. is the other reason that is # 
to have persuaded the British to live 4 
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Firms expanding in the East can get specific 
information without cost from New York’s 
Business Information Service 


ORE THAN one out of every four people in the 
United States live in New York and the five bor- 
dering states. These people earn more than one third of 
the total national income. Their per capita income is 49% 
higher than the national average and they buy nearly 
one third of all goods sold at retail in the country! 


But location in the midst of the country’s richest and 
most concentrated market is just part of the story 
for the firm planning expansion in the East. 

















There are unequaled transportation facilities, an ample 
supply of skilled labor, unparalleled opportunities for for- 


‘eign trade, and a host of other advantages. 


New York State will give you specific facts you need to 
know before selecting any plant site. New York’s Business 
Information Service will furnish, without obligation, com- 
plete facts—as they apply to your business—on: factory 
space available, utilities, warehouse facilities, local trans- 
portation, labor supply, and supplies of raw materials. 


For full details, write M. P. Catherwood, Commissioner, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Room 


420, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 





NEW YORK MEANS BUSINESS 























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Debentures for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures, 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE March 26, 1947 


$200,000,000 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Thirty-Five Year 234% Debentures 


Dated April 1, 1947 Due April 1, 1982 


Price 100.75% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of 
the undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


The First Boston Corporation Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Blair & Co., Inc. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Equitable Securities Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Incorporated 


Gregory & Son 


Incorporated 


Phelps, Fenn & Co. 


Otis & Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Dick & Merle-Smith 


Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 


L. F. Rothschild & Co. Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. 


W. C. Langley & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Spencer Trask & Co. Burr& Company,Inc. Central Republic Company 
( 


Incorporated) 


Coffin & Burr Graham, Parsons & Co. Tucker, Anthony & Co. 


Incorporated 
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Be calm, my friends.. allay your fears... 
Though old, ’twill run for years and years! 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP’N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less. than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the: new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
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24th &NSts.,N.W., Washington7, D.C. 











STEP INTO COMFORT IN 


ST. LOUIS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 125 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on March 12, 1947, for the 
first quarter of the year 1947, equal to 
2% of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1947, to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business on March 28, 1947. The trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 

E. J. Becxertrt, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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to the letter of the current loan agreement 
without asking any favors. 

When the present loan was negotiated, 
the British thought it would tide them 
over until 1950. However, they are having 
to draw down the loan faster than they 
expected, and it now appears that the 
whole amount may be used up by the end 
of 1948. In the eight months, $1,100,000. 
000 has been drawn. Furthermore, the 
British recovery program is far behind 
schedule. Thus, unless Britain is able to 
step up her production and exports sharp. 
ly in the period ahead, she may run 
into serious dollar trouble. 

In view of this situation, Britajn’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Hugh Dalton 
is said to feel that Britain should go to 





—Harris & Ewing 
HUGH DALTON 


... another loan? 


lengths to establish a good record under 
the current loan agreement. Then he will 
be in better position to approach the U.S. 
for more money if necessary. 

Big problem now is the sterling debt 
that Britain owes to sterling-area coun 
tries around the world. Under the loan 
agreement, Britain promises to try to 
settle these accounts, thereby preventing 
them from becoming, in effect, a drain on 
the U.S. loan. But Britain so far has not 
made much headway on this. India has 
turned down Britain’s settlement plan. 
Egypt appears to be in no mood to write 
off any part of the debt. What the British 
fear is that, after July 15, these countries 
will merely draw on their sterling balances 
to pay for purchases from Britain, but 
demand dollars for sales that they make 
to Britain. 

How well Britain makes out after July 
15, therefore, might well depend upon 
whether she is able to settle her sterling 
debts before that time. And she faces some 
stubborn creditors. 
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go to the amazing NEW 
West and why Metro- 
politan Oakland Area 


is the best location 
from which to win 
its rich fast-growing 
markets. Write for 
this free book! 
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OUR CLIMATE works with you. The 
mean temperature is 56.6° F., very close 
to the ideal for maximum efficiency. And 
the spread between mean maximum (for 
July) and mean minimum (for January) 





sulation required. Savings in heating equip- 
ment and heating costs, in air conditioning 
and cooling systems. 

Savings in manhours, too. No extremes of 
temperature, no snow and sleet and slush— 
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in on is only 29°—between 72° and 43°. practically no time lost because of inclement 
s not This means big savings in plant con- weather. Up to 15% more production per 
1 has struction, no double walls and heavy in- manhour. 
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Write for This Free Book! 


There are many more just as outstanding reasons 
for locating your western plant in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. Learn about them and the profit 
opportunities offered by the NEW West. Write for 
“How to Win the Markets of the NEW West’ 
today. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
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Business activity continues at a high 
rate. 

Steel output for the week ended 
March 29 was scheduled at 97 per 
cent of capacity, compared, with 96.4 
in the previous week. That is a new 
peacetime record in tonnage of steel. 

Auto output set a new postwar record 
of 107,230 vehicles in the week ended 
March 22. That rate, if held, would 
pass the 1929 record of 5,350,000. 

Factory output for the week ended 
March 22 was 197.7 per cent of 
1935-39 on The United States News 
seasonally adjusted indicator. The 
level for the previous week, as ad- 
justed, was 197. 

Durable goods are pouring out of fac- 
tories. Production of machinery, 
transportation equipment and lum- 
ber rose during February, according 
to Federal Reserve indexes. 

Factory employment increased to 
15,114,000 in February, up 66,000. 

Wholesale prices in the week ended 
March 22 rose to a new high, 37.5 
per cent above a year ago and 93 
per cent above 1939. Prices are only 
11 per cent below the 1920 peak. 

Manufactured-goods prices pushed 
upward in the face of lower prices 
for farm products and foods. Textile 
prices were 100 per cent over 1939; 
building materials, 95 per cent; chem- 
icals, 75; metals and metal products, 
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Construction is disappointing. Con- 
tract awards, shown in the chart, are 
still lagging. New construction in the 
first quarter of 1947 was at a rate of 
$12,000,000,000 per year, compared 
with official estimates of $15,100,- 
000,000 for 1947. 

Inventories keep piling up. Business 
stocks in January rose to $35,758,- 
000,000, up $795,000,000 over De- 
cember. The rate of gain was almost 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


ACTIVITY 


Retail trade leveled off in February. 

Dollar sales at retail were only 15 
per cent over February, 1946. Jan- 
uary sales were 17 per cent over Jau- 
uary, 1946, while December sales ran 
21 per cent over December, 1945. 

Sensitive-commodity prices are mov- 
ing erratically. In the week of March 
29 cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
slumped from $2.91 a _ bushel to 
$2.76. Steel-scrap prices in Philacel- 
phia fell from $39 a ton to $36.50. 

The building picture, however, is 
getting most attention. 

Contract awards in February were 
down to $442,000,000 from $952.- 
000,000 in May, 1946. Residential 
awards fell to $208,000,000 from 
$464,000,000. Nonresidential awards 
dropped to $143,000,000 from $284.,- 
000,000, and utilities and _ public 
works were down to $91,000,000 from 
$202,000,000. 

New construction in the first quarter 
was below official estimates for both 
private and public building. The 
total of $2,645,000,000 was 12 per 
cent below estimates. 

Boom levels of business, however, are 
unbroken. 

Construction, despite lower-than-ex- 
pected levels, is bigger in dollars than 
in any year except 1942. In volume 
it is bigger than 1946, but below 
1941, 1942 and the boom years of 
the 1920s. 



















































































48, and housefurnishings, 46 per cent $10,000,000,000, a year, an unpre- . 
above 1939. cedented growth, equal to 5 per cent Retail trade is 230 per cent of 1940 
Trade for the March 22 week was un- of U.S. output of goods and services. in dollars and 134 per cent of 1940 
changed. The United States News Department-store stocks in February in volume. 
seasonally adjusted indicator stood at reached 280 per cent of 1935-39 ina Trouble, however, can develop when 
280 per cent of 1935-39. greater-than-seasonal rise. production and prices are soaring, 
Telltale signs, however, point to pos- Volume at retail is running about 5 inventories mounting, and trade and 
sible changes in the picture. per cent below a year ago. construction hesitating. 
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SS & . . . — 
Immortalized in song by Robert Burns is the traditional 
privilege of a man to kissa maiden if he meets her “comin? 


through the Rye’ —Scotland’s stream called the “Rye Water.” 


Its an unchanging story 





Scotland’s well-loved traditions has been skillfully blended by the same 
are told and retold. Good things deserve Scottish family—a tradition that has made 
retelling. Like the story of Teacher's Teachers the most respected—and enjoyed 
unchanging fine flavour, for example. —of all Scotch Whiskies. 


TEACHER'S 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY...86 PROOF 





Made Since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow © Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3, N. Y. 


Year after year the stories of Since 1830 this excellent Scotch Whisky 


“e8teh Whisk? 


Tekwen 2 Sons $ 


Sascow 





¢ Importers since 1794 
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When your business is moving, buy less 


outside + 
use the new HIGHWAY ch 
WAREHOUSEMAN’S VAN : 
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pluses of 
Every move can be a profitable tion engineered into every Highway Portior 
move when you use the extra cub- vehicle. Over a quarter-century of naene: 
age, the easy handling, the maximum  trailer-building experience means 
convenience of the new Highway top-value when you say ‘“‘Highway ”"’ 
Warehouseman’s Van. It’s tailored 


in the b 
also is a 
to the job, in every modern feature. 


ever doll 
the gold 


Remember, Highway products are 
manufactured in Highway’s own 
Integral frame construction means modern factories—not merely as- : 
greater strength without unneces- sembled. These factories include available 
sary weight. Low loading height and Highway’s own foundry, forge and ; : The lo 
generous doors make for fast, easy machine shops. Write today for new is anothe 
loading and unloading. Other ad- full-color folder giving specifications Distribut 
vantages include bigger, safer brakes, on this great new Highway Ware- This new Highway Windsplitter even. Son 
dust-tight and water-tight joints, houseman’s Van. It pays to let your distinguishes all Highway Ware- short. Aj 


the extra years of low-cost opera- next trailers be Highways! houseman’s Vans, ‘‘Clippers,”” and ruined by 
“‘Freightmasters” now being pro- ’ 


duced. Watch for it wherever you outside fi 

HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY go, on every U.S. Highway! the very 
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Special Report. 


Prospect that imports, gifts 
and loans will nearly pay 
for what we export in ‘47 


Dollars and gold held outside the United 
States are at a record high. This is true 
at a time when the world is pictured as 
short of dollars and in need of large-scale 
loans and relief. 


The dollar and gold supply abroad’ 


amounts to about $22,000,000,000. This 
compares with $15,000,000,000 back in 
1939. The supply of dollars and gold out- 
side the United States, in fact, has been 
holding up well during the last year. The 
reason why dollars still appear scarce in 
the face of a record supply of foreign hold- 
ings is found in the immense world de- 
mand upon U.S. industry and agriculture 
for goods. 

More dollars are needed also because 
of the rise in U.S. prices. The $22,000,- 
000,000 in gold and dollars actually can 
buy less than the $15,000,000,000 that the 
outside world held in 1939. In addition, 
inflation around the world requires larger 
working balances for business firms and 
banks and larger gold stocks to support 
currencies. Some of the holdings must be 
held in reserve to pay for any future sur- 
pluses of imports over exports. 

Portions of the foreign gold holdings, 
moreover, represent capital in hiding, as 
in the big hoards in Switzerland. There 
also is a hoarding of dollars abroad wher- 
ever dollars are to be had. Thus, not all 
the gold and dollars in foreign hands are 
available for spending. 

The location of dollar supplies and gold 
is another factor in the dollar shortage. 
Distribution of these assets is highly un- 
even. Some nations are well heeled, others 
short. And many of the countries left 
tuined by war, and therefore in need of 
outside financial aid for rehabilitation, are 
the very nations that are shortest in gold 
and dollars. 

This lack of balance in the distribution 

of gold and dollars, thus, exist in the 
midst of an over-all record supply. 
The whereabouts of these assets, too, 
is to be an important factor in determining 
where U.S. goods ‘can be sold abroad and 
in what quantities. 

Here, then, is how the countries of the 
world stand in respect to dollars and their 


' equivalent: 


Latin America is well supplied. Some 
$1,180,000,000 is on deposit in U.S. banks 


) for the accounts of countries south of the 
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extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


RICH CUSTOMERS ABROAD FOR U.S. 


Nations’ Record Total of Gold and Dollars Despite Apparent Scarcity 


border, or is held by those countries in 
other short-term assets in the United 
States. That is about five times the dollar 
assets they held in prewar days. Their gold 
holdings, too, are substantial; at least 
double their prewar size. After seven years 
in which they could spend little in the 
United States, these countries are ready 
with both the need and the cash for U.S. 
goods. 

Argentina is the big Latin-American 
owner of gold and dollar assets. Her dollar 
holdings have risen steadily to $148,- 
000,000, a level three times as high as the 
prewar level. Argentina’s Central Bank re- 
ports $483,000,000 in gold held at home. 
The gold assets of that bank abroad and 
the gold reserves of the Argentine Stabili- 
zation Fund, together, are believed to be 
even larger. 

Brazil has accumulated even more dol- 
lars, although less gold. Her dollar assets 
are about $224,000,000. That sum is at 
least six times the prewar figure and is ex- 
ceeded by dollar holdings of only four or 
five countries in the world. As for gold, 
Brazil has about $354,000,000, ten times 
as much as in 1939. 

Cuba is well fixed for dollars and gold. 
Her $158,000,000 in dollars is four times 
her prewar holdings. And her gold assets 


have grown to $226,000,000 from almost 
nothing in prewar days. 

Mexico ranks fourth on the Latin- 
American list, with $133,000,000 in dollars 
and $170,000,000 in gold. The sum of these 
assets is many times the prewar total, ‘al- 
though both have been dwindling recently. 

Together, these four countries—Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Cuba and Mexico—hold well 
over half of all the dollars owned by Latin- 
American countries. Their combined sup- 
ply, in fact, is about a tenth of the world 
total. 

Venezuela, too, appears well able to 
buy U.S. goods and services. Her $215,- 
000,000 in gold is well in excess of Mexico’s, 
although her dollar holdings total only 
$69,000,000. 

Other Latin-American countries _ to- 
gether are credited with $452,000,000 in 
U.S. dollars, most of it in small holdings. 
Panama has $85,000,000. Colombia $61,- 
000,000 and Chile $50,000,000. The gold 
assets of these countries appear more sub- 
stantial, although not all are known. 
Uruguay has $200,000,000 in gold and 
Colombia about $147,000,000. 

Canada’s gold and dollar position is 
rapidly approaching a critical point. Her 
total of these two assets is reported to 
have dropped from $1,500,000,000 in Jan- 
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You enjoy years of comfort, service, and 
beauty in Harter’s C-1500 chair. 
Upholstered in Koroseal, the washable, 
wrinkle-free material of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. One-piece swivel base silent in 
action. Metallic gray, green, brown, grained 
walnut or grained mahogany finish. 
Harter dealers are in principal cities of 
United States and Canada. Write for name 
of the one nearest you. Department 304, 
Harter Corporation, Sturgis, Michigan. 


AARTER 


Hf: STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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Special Report 





uary, 1946, to less than $1,000,000,000 at 
the beginning of 1947. At that rate of 
decline, this big U.S. customer’s supply 
would be gone in less than two years. 

European nations now have a total of 
$2,539,000,000 in their dollar accounts. 
This is well over a third of the foreign 
total. Its distribution, however, is highly 
uneven. 

Britain’s holdings of $638,000,000 in dol- 
lars make up a quarter of the European 
aggregate. Those dollar assets have been 
conserved by the use of $1,100,000,000 of 
Britain’s loan from the United States. 





—USDA 
FROM THE U.S. TO EUROPE 
» +. payments won't drain foreign gold and dollars 


British gold assets are estimated in the 
neighborhood of $2,000,000,000, after an 
increase that could enable Britain to use 
up her dollars more slowly than had been 
expected. 

France, after drawing down $754,000,- 
000 of her U.S. loan credits, now has $285,- 
000,000 in dollars. Her gold assets are re- 
ported at $796,000,000. Yet the French 
want $500,000,000 more. 

Switzerland, with $1,430,000,000 in 
gold, is second only to Britain in gold and 
dollar holdings. Dollars and other short- 
term assets in Swiss accounts in the United 
States total $359,000,000. As the chief war- 
time hiding place for gold, tiny Switzerland 
has seen her gold assets rise far above pre- 
war levels. 

The Netherlands’ supply of dollars has 
shrunk from nearly $300,000,000 to $216,- 
000,000 in eight months, but still is more 
than double the 1939 figure. Her gold as- 
sets, at $265,000,000, are only about a 
fourth their prewar volume. 

Belgium has dollar holdings that amount 
to only $177,000,000, but her gold assets 
are reported at $723,000,000. In both, Bel- 
gium is somewhat. better off than in prewar 
days. 
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Haly now owns some $189,000,000 inf dollar 
dollars, after U.S. payments made in con. 000, 
nection with occupation. That is five time — the er 


as much as Italy’s prewar dollar accoup; Brit 
But Italy’s gold, which was $193,000,0q— with $ 
before the war, is now an unreported & years. 


amount that is probably much smaller, — minor. 











Germany has lost most of the smal Turk 
amount of gold assets she held before th combi 
war. And dollar balances in German aff $237.0 
counts now are only about $7,000,000, prewal 

Sweden, on the other hand, is well fixe Oth 
for both gold and dollars, although she ha own < 
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Norway is well supplied with dollan 000,000, 
Unable to buy from the United States i N ith 
wartime, she accumulated more than $20); by U.S. 
000,000 by war’s end. However, Norwaj to be _ 
has been spending her dollars rapidly, au available 
now has reduced balances to $136,000,00) their equ 
Her gold assets are unreported. U.S. € 

Other European countries show small ~ be 
blocks of dollars. Denmark has $55,000,00 $15,300, 0 
Greece $58,000,000 after substantial out ¥5,200,00 
side aid, Portugal $49,000,000, and Russ Meani 
an estimated $46,000,000. Still smaller di *P betw 
lar holdings are Yugoslavia’s $8,000, 516,200,0¢ 
and Rumania’s $9,000,000. oe 

As for gold, these other European cout: U.S. 
tries have little, except for a $111,000,0% s. If | 
holding by Spain. out, the 
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Asiatic dollar balances total $1,395); 
000,060. More than two thirds of it is spl 
almost equally between the Philippins 
and China, both of which have had sub 
stantial aid from the U.S. Gold assets # 
Asia are mostly small. d 

China and Manchuria are listed wi 
$490,000,000 in dollars, but with vey 
little gold. Their dollar assets a year a! 
totaled about $750,000,000. 
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Philippines have been using up their 
dollars rapidly. They now have $467,000,- 
00, against more than $650,000,000 at 
the end of the war. 

British India has been credited, officially, 
with $274,000,000 in gold for the last nine 
years. Her dollar holdings, however, are 
minor. 

Turkey has nearly $300,000,000 in her 
combined gold and dollar accounts. Her 
$237,000.000 in gold is eight times her 
prewar holding. 

Other countries, with some exceptions, 
own only small amounts of gold and 
dollar assets. 

South Africa, biggest gold producer, has 
come $939,000,000 in gold, more than four 
times what she had in prewar. Her dollar 
assets are about $29,000,000. 

Dutch East Indies are listed for $133,- 
00,000 in dollar assets. 

Additional dollars are to find their 
way into foreign hands during 1947, as 
the increasing U.S. demand for raw ma- 
terials and other foreign products makes 
imports into this country grow in volume. 
Furthermore, the value of services sup- 
plied to foreign countries by U.S. is ex- 
pected to decline, while services bought 
by this country will increase. Altogether, 
imports of goods and services into the 
United States in 1947 are officially ex- 
pected to total about $9,000,000.000, 
aainst $7,100,000,000 in 1946. 

At the same time, foreign nations are 
to get substantial outside aid in dollars 
during 1937, including both donations and 
loans. 

Gifts from the U.S. will continue, in 
the form of official and private relief. They 
can add up to more than $2,000,000,000. 

Dollar-loan disbursements by U.S. dur- 
ing 1947 are to be something like $4,000,- 
000,000, against $3,000,000,000 in 1946. 

With the $9,000,000,000 to be paid out 
by U.S. for goods and services, there is 
to be more than $15,000,000,000 made 
available to foreign countries in dollars and 
their equivalent in 1947, 

U.S. exports during 1947 are expected 
to be about $16,200,000,000, against 
$15,300,000,000 last year and some 
$5,200,000,000 in 1940. 

Meaning of these figures lies in the 
sap between expected U.S. exports of 
$16,200,000,000 and the total of more than 
$15,000,000,000 in dollars to be paid out 
by U.S. this year on imports, gifts and 
loans. If these official estimates are borne 
out, the dollars to be made available 
abroad by U.S. this year will pay for all 
but about $1,000,000,000 of the goods and 
“rvices this country is to export. 

Prospect, thus, is that, with some indi- 
Vidual exceptions, the nations of the world 
will be able to pay for the vast volume 
of goods and services demanded of U.S. 
industry and agriculture this year, and pay 
for them without any great drain on the 
total of gold and dollars now held abroad. 
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Wirn LABOR 


rising —consider 


more than 20°. 


Productivity of labor is higher in San Antonio’s climate 
—sought by thousands of tourists every year. For workers 
and executives get more fun out of life here. Living is so 
much easier, less expensive and more pleasant. 

All these advantages and others are explained further in 
the new book: “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” 





INDUSTRIES ADAPTED 
TO SAN ANTONIO 


FOOD processing and 


packing 


GARMENTS—ladies’, 
men’s, sports, infant 


wear, lingerie 


WOOL processing and 
manufacturing 


GLASS container manu- 


facturing 
LEATHER tanning and 


products, including gare 


ments 


FURNITURE and novelty 
manufacturing in wood 
and metals 


STEEL, metal fabrication 


e@ PLASTIC fabrication 


CERAMICS — pottery, 
clay products 


CHEMICALS in many 
fields 


‘ 


and other manufacturing costs steadily 
the production savings enjoyed by 733 
manufacturers in sunny San Antonio’s climate. 

Here—the annual mean temperature is 69.1°. Humidity 
is low: winter afternoons average 56%; summer—52%. 
Virtually no fog or snow. 266 sunshiny days yearly. 

This mild, dry climate saves production costs several 
ways: Fewer manhours are lost due to bad weather or winter 
ills. Workers lose less time getting to and from work. 
Investments in buildings are lighter—with shed-type struc- 
tures often being adequate. Product spoilages or machinery 
damages caused by humidity or sudden weather changes are 
almost unknown. Daily temperature variations are seldom 













Outlined also are: the city’s low industrial 
gas rates—lowest of any large Texas city 
for smaller industries; the rapidly growing 
nearby markets of the Southwest and 
neighboring Latin America; the remark- 
able labor supply—adapted through heri- 
tage and training to artistic, manual and 
mechanical skills; and other factors im- 
portant in deciding plant locations. So 
attach your letterhead to the coupon below 
and mail today. 


Son Antonio 


Sere the olage Son Aettigs 
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ARTHUR E. BIARD, Chairman 
San Antonio Municipal Advertising Commission 
790 Insurance Building 

















San Antonio 5, Texas 7 
Please send the new book “San Antonio Sets the Stage for Industry.” i 
N t 

lame. ; 
Company. 
Address i 
City Zone No. State. H 








SEND FOR THIS BOOK TODAY / 
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This field illustrates good soil-conservation practices; the strip- 
Cropping and terraces hold soil and water and improve crops. 


First Line of Defense.../Z2wvie Model 


In the most fundamental of all wars—the war against 
hunger—American farms are our first line of defense. 
To operators of the country’s 6,800,000 farms goes a 
lion's share of the credit for making this the best-fed 
nation on earth. 

Improved methods and inventions have greatly 
increased farm output, raised the quality of farm 
products. Today, thanks to mechanized equipment, 
the farmer’s broad acres are giving him more and 
better things to sell. At the same time, these machines 
and implements have taken much of the back- 
breaking drudgery from his daily labors. 

Bethlehem steel—ton upon ton upon ton—is pres- 
ent in many of the machines and tools used by the 
modern farmer. In addition, Bethlehem’s woven wire 
field fence, barbed wire, and steel fence posts help 
keep his livestock in bounds. Steel roofing for barns, 
hog houses, silos, and other buildings is now a 


standard of good construction. Special steel wire and 
strand make it possible and economical for the 
farmer to enjoy a phone and electric power, even 
though he lives far from the main road. 

At Bethlehem, the steel-making craft is an art as 
well as a business. Constant research, skilled person- 
nel, and the best of raw materials combine to make 
better, stronger steels—the basis of a wide range 
of products that are vital to our modern life. These 
things benefit the farmer. They -benefit America. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


Serves the Nation 


BETHLEHE 
* aaa * 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Prices probably will not be adjusted rapidly enough to avoid trouble, will 
not be brought back into line by decision of businessmen. 

The official line is that voluntary price cuts now should be made. 

Steel prices may be cut on this basis if wage negotiations work out well. 

A cut in extra charges already is occurring and is expected to spread. 

Farm-machinery prices are being cut by the largest maker. There has been 
a modest cut in price by one automobile company. There are some other cuts. 

It is improbable, however, that the general level of prices will be cut ma- 
terially by concerted action of businessmen or of farmers. Antitrust laws, for 
one thing, stand in the way of concerted action. Working of the force of supply 
and demand has something to do with prices, also, particularly at this time when 
price control and rationing are largely ended. Price now is the key factor in 
distribution of goods, determining who gets what. Speculation, too, is a force, 
particularly in farm products, which are farthest out of line. 

Odds are strongly against a general downward price revision by voluntary 
action, by decisions of individual businessmen. Odds strongly suggest that price 
adjustments that lie ahead will be the result of the working of supply and de- 
mand, with prices declining as supply overtakes demand at price levels that pre- ; 
vail. Price reductions often will be involuntary, not voluntary. 











There are straws that show the way the price wind is starting to blow. 

Lumber is being offered in many places much under the quoted price. 

Tires are being marked down by the device of trade-in allowances. 

Textiles sometimes are selling below what is supposed to be the market. 

Auto prices in some less well-established lines seem near adjustment. 

Furs, of course, were cut drastically a while back and have recovered a 
bit. Table-model radios had their decline earlier, too. Liquor is getting close 
to a price war. Butter prices have dropped. So have pork prices. The $l-a- 
pound pork chop ran into a buyers’ strike. Women's clothing is expected to be 
Vj offered widely in post-Easter sales at prices under the present. Men's clothing 
Ys is not being snapped up at the rate at which it was being snapped up. 

Supply, in other words, is catching up with demand in many lines; is starte 
ing to exceed demand in most nondurable goods. 











nd 
he Over all, the economy at this point is at the leveling-off stage. 
= Output of most types of goods is about as high as it is to go. 
Retail trade is holding at a high level, with declines in sale of soft 
as goods offset by increases in sale of durables--cars, household equipment, etc. 
on- Prices are rising here and there, but with a tendency to stabilize. 
ike Income payments are leveling out, but may rise again with wage rises. 
ge Export volume is holding at a high level, but not gaining much. 





The next turn from this level, on the basis of all experience, is to be 
downward to correct price distortions before the move into a period of postwar 
prosperity that will carry well along into the 1950s. 


2se 
Ca. 


A new upward turn in the inflation cycle seems unlikely at this stage. Rea- 
sons for not expecting a big new round of price rises are several. 

Wage settlements, for one thing, are being made without big strikes and at 
a level 10 to 20 cents an hour above the present. 

Worker efficiency has improved in many industries to justify more pay. 

Profits are at unprecedentedly high levels in most industries so that the 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


pressure to increase prices to restore profit margins is lacking. 

Demand for goods, too, definitely is being limited by present prices at a 
time when output of goods is at an unprecedented level for peacetime. 

Food prices are jumpy and shoot up here and there. Rents are rising. A 
rise is going on in the price of some building materials. But, in general, this 
looks as if it is around the top of the inflation cycle. 





Profits, in fact, are beginning to get some critical attention. 

Profit level for all corporations, after taxes, in prosperous 1940 was 
$6,100,000,000; dividend payments were $3,800,000,000; savings, $2,3500,000,000. 

Profits, after taxes, in booming 1943 were $9,900,000,000, with dividend 
payments $4,200,000,000 and corporate savings $5,700,000,000. 

Profits in 1946, after taxes, are officially estimated at $12,000,000,000, 
of which $5,000,000,000 was paid out and $7,000,000,000 saved. 

Profits now are reported to be running at about a $15,000,000,000 rate. 

There never has been anything quite like this level of profits. In 1929, 
profits totaled only $8,300,000,000, and that had been the prewar peak. Yet mar- 
gins of profit per unit of product usually are no more than normal. Profits 
reflect the extremely high level of output and sales. A setback in volume at a 
time when prices were softening could cause profits to decline rapidly, as they 
declined in 1921 after big rises in 1919 and 1920. 





Tax cuts, if finally made, almost surely will take effect July l. 

Tax cutting, however, stands a 50-50 prospect of veto at the White House. 

Cuts in budget spending are likely to be quite modest in the end. 

Budget cutting is complicated by unwillingness to whittle too much from the 
military, by reactions to the idea of cutting out various services. 

A budget of $35,000,000,000 remains the least to expect. A tax cut at a 
time of declining income could leave that budget a bit unbalanced. 

Budget cuts, to date, have been small in actual total and have not been di- 
rected at the vast subsidy outlays in various veteran programs, farm subsidy 
programs, military programs. Statistical services are being hit hardest. The 
savings involved there are in millions, not in hundreds of millions or billions. 











Rent control is to be extended into 1948, but on a greatly limited basis. 
Local rent boards will be set up to adjust rents upward in "hardship" 
cases, to determine when decontrol can take place. It is probable that rent con- 

trol will be taken from new housing. 

Some building controls are to be kept in effect through 1947. 

Commercial construction is to remain under mild limitation. Veterans are to 
continue to get preference in purchase and rental of new dwellings, but ona 
less exacting basis. Builders should have little difficulty in that regard. 

Limitation on square footage of approved new houses still will apply. 

Material allocations are to continue in a few Scarce materials. 

Actually, however, as materials become more abundant, controls over the 
flow of materials into construction will tend to loosen even more than they have 
loosened. Materials shortages are ending rapidly in this period. 




















Export controls are to come off most manufactured products. 

Wheat, coal, fats and oils, scarce metals, however, are likely to remain 
under control for a number of months with approval of Congress. 

Sugar rationing is to be ended October 31. Price control ends at that time, 
too, with the outlook for sugar prices related to how much supply rises. 

Rubber-use control is to continue into 1948. 

The period of Government control over the flow of materials is ended or 
ending for most things. Scarcities that force controls are disappearing. 

Businessmen, not Government, now direct the economic machine and are to be 
responsible in large part for how well or how badly it runs. 
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Television gives you a choice seat at the game. 


Television-a Season Pass fo Baseball / 


Every home game—day or night—played by 
the New York Giants, Yankees and Brook- 
lyn Dodgers will be seen over television 
this season! 

Owning a television receiver in the New 
York area will be like having a season pass 
for all three ball clubs. And in other cities, 
preparations for the future telecasting of 
baseball are being made. 

When more than one home game is on 
the air, baseball fans can switch from one 
tothe other—see the most exciting moments 
of each through television! 


Those who own RCA Victor television 
receivers will enjoy brighter, clearer, 
steadier pictures through the exclusive 
RCA Victor Eye-Witness picture synchro- 


nizer that “locks” the receiver in tune with 
the sending station. 


To witness baseball or any other everit 
in the ever-growing range of television pro- 
grams—you'll want the receiver that bears 
the most famous name in television today 
—RCA Victor. 

When you buy an RCA Victor television 
receiver or radio, or Victrola radio-phono- 
graph, or an RCA Victor record or a radio 
tube, you know you are getting one of 
the finest products of its kind science has 
achieved. “Victrola” T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20. Listen to the RCA 
Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time over the NBC Network. 


Several television cameras cover 
the baseball diamond to bring you 
a close-up of the action wherever 
it occurs. Here is a supersensitive 
RCA Image Orthicon television 
camera used by NBC’s New York 
station WNBT in televising home 
games of the New York Giants. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 












Tariff cutting is about to be started 
again by the United States. Negotiations 
over import duties will begin in Geneva, 
April 10, when U.S. representatives sit 
down with delegations from 17 other coun- 
tries to bargain, in a group, over removal 
of trade barriers. Each nation is expected 
to make concessions. The contemplated 
program calls for lowering of U.S. tariffs 
on many articles in return for easing re- 
strictions by other nations on the importa- 
tion of American goods. 

The tariff reductions at Geneva are to 
follow the general pattern that has been 
used since 1934. But this time there is to 
be an “escape clause,” ostensibly to pro- 
tect American producers from serious in- 
jury. This clause will give the U.S. Tariff 
Commission more authority in deciding 
when American producers are endangered 
by concessions that increase imports from 
foreign countries. Some businessmen feel, 
however, that the escape clause will have 
little meaning, as it will be used sparingly. 


When is tariff cutting to start? 
Probably by late summer. Present expec- 
tations are that the Geneva Conference, 
opening next week, will require up to three 
months to reach an agreement on tariff 
concessions and elimination of trade re- 
strictions and discriminations. Since any 
agreement made by some of the countries 
will have to be ratified back home, addi- 
tional time will be required. The present 
goal is for a general agreement on tariff 
cuts and removal of other trade barriers 
that will become effective by September 
or October. 


Must Congress approve the tariff 

cuts? o 
No. The Trade Agreements Act gives the 
President power to make such agreements 
until June 12, 1948, without further con- 
gressional approval. The American delega- 
gation to Geneva will be able to make 
tariff concessions that will require no rati- 
fication at home except by the President. 
Proposals for setting up an International 
Trade Organization, which will be con- 
sidered at the same time by the delegations 
at Geneva, will require approval by Con- 
gress if the United States is to partici- 
pate. 


What tariffs will be lowered? 

Altogether about 3,000 items are on the list 
that will be used in bargaining with the 
other nations over removal of trade bar- 
riers. No one can tell, at this stage, how 
many of these will end with lower import 
duties. The American delegation is ex- 
pected to negotiate with the other coun- 
tries for concessions before agreeing to 
cuts. Tariff reduction will be the main 
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Weve Been Askeels 
HOW TARIFF RATES CAN BE REDUCED 


American bargaining point in trying to 
get the others to modify their own tariffs, 
quotas, import and export license systems, 
foreign exchange controls and other bar- 
riers that interfere with import .of Ameri- 
can goods. 


How much will U.S. duties be re- 
duced? 

This will vary with each item. There will 
be no across-the-board cut. Under the 
Trade Agreements Act, tariffs can be re- 
duced up to 50 per cent of the rates that 
were in effect on Jan. 1, 1945. 

Can U.S. producers now 

against the cuts? 

Not at this time. Public hearings on the 
list of commodities that will be considered 
for reductions recently were held by one 
of the tariff agencies—the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information. At that time, 
more than 1,000 groups and individuals 
filed statements with the Committee and 
more than 500 persons appeared. A large 
number of these objected to cuts on speci- 
fied items. Now it is up to the American 
delegation at Geneva, and the President, 
to decide where tariffs will be lowered. 


protest 


How will the tariff cuts work? 

If the trade-concession agreement sought 
by the U.S. is reached at Geneva, each 
nation joining this agreement will get ad- 
vantage of whatever lower rates the U.S. 
allows on imports to this country. Like- 
wise, the U.S. and the other countries 
will be able to take advantage of any 
trade concession made by each of the 
countries in return. This is an application 
of the so-called most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple, and it will be written into any agree- 
ment reached at the conference. 
other nations, not represented at Geneva, 
will be given an opportunity to join in 
the agreement, after the proposed Inter- 
national Trade Organization is established. 


What about an escape clause? 

An escape clause must be written into any 
trade agreement that the U.S. signs at 
Geneva. This now is part of American 
trade-agreement policy under an executive 
order recently signed by the President. 


How will the escape clause work? 

Here is how it will work under the new 
procedure established by the President’s 
recent executive order: The Tariff Com- 
mission is required to make an investiga- 
tion if U.S. producers are threatened with 
serious injury resulting from increased im- 
portation of an article on which tariff con- 
cessions have been made. Such investiga- 
tions may be sought by the President, by 
the Tariff Commission, by individual com- 





Later,- 






panies or groups or by any interested party. 
After holding public hearings, the Com. 
mission decides whether to recommend 
that the concession be withdrawn or mod. 
fied. The final decision is up to the Pres. 
dent. Any other nation participating in the 
agreement can use the same escape clause. 











This role of the Tariff Commission is ney. 
A few of the old reciprocal trade treaties 
contained escape clauses, but it was not the 
Commission that administered them, A 
tariff committee, made up of representa. 
tives of various Government agencies 
formerly made recommendations involving: 
escape clauses. 














Will the escape clause be invoked 
often? 

Prospects are that there will not be wide 

use of this provision. For one thing, other 

nations that lose some concessions through 

use of the escape clause by the U.S. might 

withdraw some of their concessions for 













American goods in reprisal. Furthermore, 
the President’s executive order says that Ov 
this provision is to be invoked when “se. 4 sai 
rious injury” is caused or threatened to = 
l stic producers i 
domestic p 3 
Safety me 
Will an International Trade Organ. § record of 
ization come out of the Geneva f platforms 
meeting? drivers t 
That is not definite. The ITO plan is dove. § Safety P: 
tailed with the tariff-negotiation program, Mutuals 
but is on a separate basis. A proposed f was first | 
charter for the organization will be con- B Every acc 
sidered at Geneva, with expectation that stetlents 
another meeting will be held later. Pro- alien ix 
ducers who are worried over the proposed § this out 0 
powers for the International Trade Organ- ddtie he 
ization, and the possible dumping of for- § "intersect 
eign goods on the American market, are 
told that ITO will have no authority to Itwas fou 
fix tariffs of member nations or to control f ‘0uld see 
their trade. Tariff adjustments, its spon § agle of v 
sors say, still will be made by negotiation. f ! turn bh 
The main aim of the Organization is said F When apy 
to be to bring most of the world into one } stopped h 
trading group with equal trade oppor § The drive 
tunities for all who co-operate. The 
United States cannot become a member f EMPLOY 
of the ITO without specific approval of 
Congress. 
Thus, present tariff and trade interest is 
centering on the Geneva meeting. Firs! 
hope of American tariff officials is to re a 
— 


move some of the foreign trade barriers 
against American goods by offering conces 
sions for foreign products. This conference 
originated with the U.S. Government, 
which issued the first invitations. All o E 
the 18 nations originally invited, except 

Russia, are expected to be represented 

at Geneva. 
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Over seven years without a single serious 
aceident—that’s the proud record of one fleet 
operator with eighteen trucks on the road. 


Safety meetings are the inside secret of this 
record of safety on the road and at loading 
platforms. These meetings, run by the 
drivers themselves, are part of the Fleet 
Safety Program set up by an Employers 
Mutuals Safety Engineer when this fleet 
was first insured with Employers Mutuals. 


| Every accident is analyzed. One driver had 
S accidents because of his habit of passing 


cars at intersections. He was shown how 


> this cut off both his vision and that of the 


driver he passed. He never had another 
“intersection”’ accident. 


Itwas found that another accident-repeater 
could see straight ahead all right, but his 
angle of vision was limited. He was trained 
to turn his head, consciously, each way, 
when approaching an intersection. He 
stopped having accidents, too. 


The drivers elect their own Safety Board. 


When the Board holds a driver responsible 
for an accident, he loses his chance for a 
safe driving award at the end of the year. 
And the men prize those bronze, silver, and 
gold ‘‘No Accident Driver’’ pins. 


Flexibility is the keynote of E-M Safety 
Engineering. Fleet policyholders use any 
part of this program they wish—educa- 
tional work, lectures, movies, literature, 
posters, awards, inspections, trailing, or 
riding with the men. 


Ask an Employers Mutuals man about car 
and truck fleet insurance. He can tell you 
why the Fleet Safety Program is good busi- 
ness practice—how it lowers the operating 
cost per unit—how it acts to reduce work- 
men’s compensation rates, also. 


Or write—on your busi- “oncronaey \ 
ness letterhead, please— i eae 
for complete information. a 
We'll include a free copy 
of “A Dictionary of Insur- 
ance Terms’’ that helps 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
Established 1911 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1935 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Insurance Informatio 
Employers Mutuals 


make insurance understandable. Address: In- 
surance Information Bureau, Employers Mut- 
uals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin. 


Employers Mutuals Write: 


Publie Liability .. . 
glary ... Workm 
Group Health, 


Automobile ... Plate Glass... Bure 
Compensa - Fidelity Bonds... 
Accident, Hospitalization... and other 
casualty insurance ... Fire . . . Tornado . . . Extended 
Coverage ... Inland Marine... and allied lines of insur- 
ance. All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 


Try these Safety Meetings 
with your family 


The same safety engineering prin- 
ciples can be applied in your fam- 
ily group. Study the simple, basic 
rules for safe driving. Discuss the 
accidents and near-accidents you 
all see, and figure out how they 
could have been avoided. You and 
your family will become safer driv- 


y-on-the-road principles may 
some day save a life. 
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Representative Thomas's Future Strategy Against Communists 
. . . Expediter Creedon: The Engineering Approach to Housing 


> Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, a grim and 
persistent foe of radicals, is leading the 
current drive against Communists in this 
country. Mr. Thomas is the new chairman 
of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He has served on that much- 
criticized Committee since its earliest days 
under Martin Dies of Texas. In recent 
months, he has seen its work attain a sud- 
den popularity and a new importance. 

“Anti-Communism has become popular,” 
Mr. Thomas says. “Even those who played 
along with the Communists for years are 
getting on the band wagon.” 

It is obVious, in fact, that World War IT, 
like World War I, has brought a Red hunt 
in its aftermath—-prompted, once more, by 
fear of Russia. In the present anti-Com- 
munist campaign: 

President Truman has ordered the dis- 
missal of all Government employes of 
questionable loyalty. FBI Director J. Ed- 
gar Hoover has just told Mr. Thomas’s 
Committee that, in the event of trouble 
with Russia, American Communists would 
form a powerful fifth column. Numerous 
American unions are trying to oust Com- 
munist leaders and influences. A bill to 
outlaw the Communist Party is pending in 
Congress, with the backing of Secretary of 
Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach. Congress is 
revealing an inclination to withhold ap- 
propriations for the salaries of officials sus- 
pected of radical tendencies. 

As in all Red hunts, how much is. scare 
and how much is fact is a subject of de- 
bate. But the fact remains that the hunt 
is on, and that Mr. Thomas and his Com- 
mittee bear an important relation to it. 
What they are doing and how they ap- 
proach the question is a basic element in 
the situation. 

“Purge.” Mr. Thomas, always given to 
positive utterances, frankly distrusts the 
President’s program for dismissing Com- 
from Government service. The 

agencies, he says, “wouldn’t 


munists 

executive 
recognize a Communist if they saw one, 
wouldn’t know how to get rid of him, and, 
anyway, have no will to oust him.” He 
thinks it illustrative that the Committee 
seven years ago exposed a Communist 
employe of the State Department and it 
was not until a few weeks ago that he 
finally was fired for that reason. 

But the Committee’s files are open to 
Government investigators. These consti- 
tute perhaps the most voluminous record 
of mildly liberal to forthrightly subversive 
individuals and organizations ever com- 
piled in this country. The files are con- 
stantly consulted by Government officials 
and members of Congress. In the first two 
and one-half months of this year, there 
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were 227 visitors from within the Govern- 
ment, and 268 requests for information 
were answered. : 

In carrying out the President’s program, 
one important test of loyalty is to be mem- 
bership in a list of “subversive” organiza- 
tions drawn up by the Attorney General. 
Mr. Thomas’s Committee has those mem- 
bership lists, and they previously have been 
made the basis for action to oust Govern- 
ment officials or employes. The House, in 
fact, recently voted to withhold appropri- 
ations for the salaries of Edgar L. Warren, 
the chief of the Labor Department’s Con- 
ciliation Service, and some 100 of his aides, 


FILES OF INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 
. - . @ voluminous record, constantly consulted 


because Mr. Warren some years ago al- 
legedly was a member of a Communist- 
dominated organization. There is much 
speculation as to what the consequences 
may be for a number of New Dealers, who 
continue to hold Government jobs. In the 
late 30s it was popular among liberals to 
join organizations for the purpose of 
furthering their own objectives. 

It is not widely known, but the Justice 
Department five years ago drew up a list 
of organizations that it considered subver- 
sive, and, until Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark revises it, this list stands as an offi- 
cial document. It includes the American 
League Against War and Fascism, the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 


racy, American Peace Mobilization, Amer. 


can People’s Mobilization, American Youth 
Congress, League of American Writers, Ny, 
tional Federation for Constitutional Liber. 
ties and National Negro Congress. 
Membership lists, correspondence an 
other details of the activities of these 
groups are in the files of Mr. Thomas’ 
Committee. Liberals criticize the use 9 
these files to prove or disprove loyalty, hy. 
cause, they assert, the files are the produc 
of slipshod, unjudicial investigation, The 
liberals contend, too, that many people 
joined such organizations unaware thai 
they were Communist dominated, or afi. 


a 





—Harris & Ewing 


ated themselves with groups that the Com 
munists later penetrated and took over. 

In any event, before a federal worker i 
discharged, he may appeal to a loyalt} 
board in his own department, and anothe! 
in the Civil Service Commission. The it 
vestigatory work is to be done by M 
Hoover’s FBI. 

Mr. Thomas is the author of a bill tt 











establish a loyalty commission, and think 
that the introduction of his measure 1 
February may have “smoked out” th 
Administration on that question. 

Outlawing Communists. — The ti 
to outlaw the Communist Party is runnilf 
into difficulties. Opposition has arisen from 
labor—William Green, president of th 
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American Federation of Labor, testified 
against it—and in other quarters usually 
much opposed to the Communists. Mr. 
Thomas is among those who question the 
wisdom of the proposed legislation, which 
now is pending in his Committee. 

Such a step is not so simple as it ap- 
pears, and possibly might defeat its own 
purpose, hie thinks, by driving Communism 
underground, and making martyrs of its 
adherents. In addition there are constitu- 
tional objections. The Committee, he adds, 
has proposed a series of bills that, if 
largely adopted, would make anything so 
drastic as outlawing the Communist Party 
unnecessary. He cited his loyalty-com- 
mission measure, another to increase penal- 
ties for persons who come into contempt 
of Congress by refusal to testify before 
committees, and a third to require finger- 
prints on all passports. 

Unions. Mr. Thomas would like to 
help the unions rid themselves of Com- 


a program that includes “a good airing” 
for Communist influences in Hollywood. 
investigation of groups and individuals 
who are “trying to dissipate our atomic- 
bomb know-how,” the exposure of Com- 
munist influences. in the educational sys- 
tem, and provision of a countereducational 
program to offset radical propaganda. 

Methods. Mr. Thomas is quick to con- 
cede that the Committee made mistakes 
in the past. It was too melodramatic, he 
says. Committee members were not suffi- 
ciently held in check. There was too much 
seeking of personal publicity, and there 
were too many leaks. 

He thinks it must be understood, how- 
ever, that the Conimittee had powerful 
enemies who were quick to magnify its 
faults. 

His plan is to run the Committee on a 
businesslike basis, with fairness to every- 
one. He says, emphatically, that “this is not 
a witch hunt.” 





—Acme 


REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS WITH AFL‘S GREEN 
... difficulties came from many sides 


munist elements. The unions, however, 
are not especially anxious for the Com- 
mittee’s assistance. Union men generally 
consider the Committee to be antilabor as 
well as anti-Communist. 

The Committee, Mr. Thomas says, will 
continue to expose Communists active in 
labor unions, but the chances are, he 
added, that the unions know who they are 
anyway. Labor itself, he adds, must show 
a willingness to do something more than 
adopt resolutions, because Communists 
don’t fear resolutions. 

Objectives. In addition to focusing 
attention on Communists and their sympa- 
thizers in the Government, and in the 
labor unions, Mr. Thomas has drawn up 
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Mr. Thomas's career. The Committee 
chairman came into the House from a 
northwestern New Jersey district, in 1936. 
A safely Republican electorate has kept 
him in office ever since. Meanwhile, he ac- 
quired the seniority which, with the Re- 
publican victory of last autumn, made him 
head of the Committee. 

Before coming to Congress, Mr. Thomas. 
an insurance broker, held a succession of 
minor but increasingly important political 
offices. After attending the University of 
Pennsylvania, and serving in the Army dur- 
ing the first World War, he became a 
member of the Allendale, N. J., borough 
council, Mayor of Allendale, a member of 
the Republican County Committee for 














Join the 
Move to 


Indiana 


@ It is no accident that since V-J 
Day nearly 300 new industries 
have flocked to Indiana. 

For one thing, labor conditions 
are favorable, since Indiana was 
the first state to adopt a labor- 
management charter. The tax 
structure... plenty of recreational 
facilities ... the high standing of 
Indiana people as skilled and will- 
ing workers... all these and many 
other features have counted heavily 
in persuading important industri- 
alists to move or start plants here. 

These reasons are set forth in 
the free booklet, “Indiana, Your 
Logical Industrial Location.” You 
are invited to get this book and 
see why so many others have agreed 
that Indiana is a fine place to work 
and to live. 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 





_ * Send for this 
joa: | EMER: ROQOREET 
ene Get the Facts 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS......... DEPT. U-24 
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INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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41.2% of all U. S. retail sales 


are made within 


500 miles from the 


center of Southern New England! 


NO MATTER where you locate on the 
New Haven, you'll be near a major 
portion of America’s buying power. 


38.1% of the nation’s population lives 
within 500 miles from the center of 
Southern New England. This area 
earns 54.2% of America’s industrial 
wages and salaries; pays 50% of indi- 
vidual U. S. income taxes; holds 72.4% 
of the country’s savings deposits; 
bought 41.2% ofall goods sold across 
retail counters in 1945. 


Being close to this tremendous pur- 
chasing power is just one of many 
advantages enjoyed by industry in 
Southern New England. 


For more facts to help you plan for 
future profits, write for a free copy of 
“SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY.” Address: 
P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial De- 
velopment, New Haven Railroad, 
Room 200D, 80 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass. 


m NEW HAVEN «- 


SERVING NEW YORK AND THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL STATES OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND AND CONNECTICUT 
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Bergen County, and of the New Jersey & the % 
House of Assembly. : " EF histori 
In Congress, he has voted conservatively B cent hi 
and reliably with the Republican leader. § for ne 
ship. He was a member of the Military & pears 
Affairs Committee during the war, and con. Pros 
tinues to serve on the reorganized Commit. | job 2 
tee for the Armed Services. A principal work, 1 
interest, however, has been the Committee  /imitat 
on Un-American Activities. the hh 
Vindication. Mr. Thomas thinks the J actions 
present turn of events has vindicated the buildin 
work of a much-maligned Committee, Fo, — seque? 
about $500,000, he says, the Committee § as. Hi 
has done a job on which Mr. Truman now 
proposes to spend $25,000,000 through iat 


other agencies. The trouble, he believes, has 
been that few would heed the findings of 
the Committee in the past. Now, he hopes, E | 
it will be different. 
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NEW CZAR FOR HOUSING 


> Frank R. Creedon holds a central 
position in the hopes and plans of many 
people. The bluff and energetic Mr. Cree. 
don is the nation’s Housing Expediter. As 
the spring building season approaches, his 
problems and expectations become those 
of the many families who have been look- 
ing to 1947 for the new houses they long 
have awaited. Attention is focused on Mr, 
Creedon, too, because of indications that 
he also is to take over the administration 
of rent controls. 

In seeking a high volume of house con- 
struction, Mr. Creedon finds that one of 
two principal obstacles is yielding. The 
other is not. 

Materials. Scarcity of construction ma- 
terials continues, but the supply, neverthe- 
less, is improving. January brought the 
best production yet, after allowance for 
seasonal factors. February output was off, 
due to cold weather. But March promises 
to set the best record of the postwar period. 
















As things stand, it appears that there — ‘to get 
will be enough brick, structural tile, con- J @ quick 
struction grades of lumber, steel products, J ‘lf-sust 
sinks and cabinets. In balanced, but stil To w 
short, supply are hardwood flooring, cast- Creedon 
iron soil pipe, bathroom fixtures, plywood, fF 2ew hou 
building boards (other than gypsum) and J obtainec 
clay sewer pipe. In tightest supply are abandor 
gypsum board and lath, pressure pipe, mill- wing cd 
work and roofing. permit 

Prices. Caution on the part of those § permitti 
who invest in housing~ projects is_ the he thou 
second obstacle. It is caused by the pres § mpedin 
ent high construction costs. Mr. Creedon § monthly 
believes that, if investors are waiting for ff Was cha 
a substantial drop in such costs, they maj develops 
have to wait a long while. There may be made in 
a dip, but building prices, he and his and Ch 
economists think, will stabilize far above houses | 
prewar costs and perhaps not much below § ans we 
the present level. eet, if v 

“It is true,” he says, “that certain Contr 
material prices may come down when f limitatic 
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————— 
the supply increases, but, prices have 
historically held a plateau about 50 per 
cent higher than at the beginning of a war 
for nearly a decade after a war. This ap- 
pears to be the case right now.” 

Program. Mr. Creedon took over his 
job in December and went vigorously to 
york, relaxing or abandoning controls and 
limitations that he thought were impeding 
the housing program. Many of these 
actions conformed with requests of the 
building industry, and there were con- 
gquent criticisms from Washington liber- 
als. His purpose was and still is, he says, 


—Harris & Ewing 
EXPEDITER CREEDON 
... @ Stickler for facts 


“to get the home-building business back 
as quickly as possible on a self-operating, 
self-sustaining basis.” 

To work toward this objective, Mr. 
Creedon eliminated sale-price ceilings on 
new houses not constructed from materials 
obtained under Government priority. He 
abandoned a complex system of author- 
ing construction in favor of a simple 
permit system. He withdrew a regulation 
permitting only veterans to build, because 
he thought it undemocratic and found it 
impeding wide-scale construction. An $80 
monthly rent ceiling on new apartments 
was changed to an average of $80 for each 
development, and further concessions were 
made in such high-cost areas as New York 
ad Chicago. A requirement that new 
houses be reserved for sale or rent to vet- 
trans was modified to one house in a proj- 
tet, if veterans’ applications are lacking. 
Controls. A number of controls and 
imitations remain, and Mr. Creedon 
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T’s not our business to reform de- 
I spairing desperadoes—but it is 
our job to keep intruders off your 
property. And we do this so well 
that Cyclone has become the most 
widely used property protection 
fence in the world. 

Cyclone Chain Link Fence is 
sturdily constructed of top-quality 
materials — designed for efficient 
service, and built by Cyclone crafts- 
manship into a fence that stays taut 
and true through the years. And it 
is firmly installed — by Cyclone’s 
own factory-trained crews — to 





jj Clip this coupon—and send it to: 

| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, II1., Dept. E-47 

4, We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 

| Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 

| fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 

| 

| 


Bey OME cia dedi cSectwcccctcceodevced ecsecdcoses MER cceccccccccee 
| Interested in fencing: [ Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; 
: (0 Residence. Approximately...........ee+e0+ icaanwiinwmieaiee feet. 





withstand the continued buffetings 
of wind and weather. ; 

To get the benefits of Cyclone 
Fence protection for your own 
plant, send in the coupon below. It 
will bring you a booklet describing 
the 14 types of U-S-S Cyclone 
Fence available. Or call on one of 
our expert engineers to assist you in 
your planning. There is no obliga- 
tion, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 

Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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The Tree That Must Be Faved 








@ In almost everybody’s life there is a 
tree hallowed by happy memories of 
courtship, marriage, growing children, 
or a tree made memorable by some great 
event. Often Davey Men have their 
special attention called to such a tree... 
perhaps the least important seeming of 
all, but a tree that must be saved because 
it means so much to someone. These 
are trees where the skilled care of Davey 
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Tree Surgeons counts for most. Davey 
Men are trained men, reliable men, 
backed by three generations of tree- 
saving experience. They are equipped 
to work swiftly, expertly and intelligently. 
Entrust the care of your trees to the Davey 
representative near you. Let him bring 
new vigor to the trees that mean most 
to you, and give you new pride in 
the beauty that surrounds your home. 





DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY .- KENT, OHIO 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr., PRESIDENT 
THREE GENERATIONS OF TREE SAVING SERVICE 

































In the up-to-date city that leads Iowa in indus- 
try, factories like the one above are becoming 
more and more prevalent. Especially appealing 
| to the enterprising businessman is the Crandic 


Industrial District . . . 800 acres of attractively- 
priced land ready for i diate develop t 
. convenient access to power, water, sewer 
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Industries are Turning to 
CRANDIC INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 





and transportation facilities. Take advantage of 
the wealth of raw materials, skilled labor supply 
and vast network of power and railroad facilities 
in the Hawkeye state. Follow the lead of other 
alert executives and bring your industry to the 
Crandic Industrial District in Cedar Rapids. 
Write at once for map and complete information. 















| [CEDAR RAPIDS and IOWA CITY RAILWAYS 








1) MARVIN WRIGHT, 
General. Traffic Manager 
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is of the opinion that they must be re 
tained, for the present. They include thes 
restrictions: 

Commercial building is limited to ap 
average of $50,000,000 weekly. The size 
of a house is restricted to 1,500 square 
feet of floor space. A few basic materials, 
such as pig iron, are allocated to producers 
of building materials. A house may haye 
but one completed bathroom. Houses must 
be suitable for year-round occupancy. 
Price ceilings on houses built from priority 
materials and rent ceilings on new housing 
continue. 

Mr. Creedon’s career. Mr. Creedon 
has behind him a distinguished career a; 
a construction engineer. It reached 
climax in his supervision of the building 
of the atomic-bomb plant at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. For that job, he received a medal 
of merit from the Secretary of War. 

He attended Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology for three and one-half years 
and left to join the Army for service in 
the first World War. From 1919 to 1934. 
he was a construction engineer with vari- 
ous private concerns. He then served in 
several capacities with the Public Works 
Administration, until 1940. 

From 1940 to 1943, he was in the Army 
Corps of Engineers and supervised the 
construction of numerous ordnance and 
chemical-warfare manufacturing plants. 
He was detached from the Army to join 
the War Production Board and take charge 
of building all the nation’s huge and com- 
plex synthetic rubber plants. 

From Oak Ridge, Mr. Creedon went to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. as a 
special assistant to the board of directors. 
He helped for a time with the disposal of 
war surpluses, then went to the Civilian 
Production Administration as deputy aé- 
ministrator of its housing activities. 

Mr. Creedon is a stickler for facts. He 
wants to know the exact dimensions of any 
problem that confronts him, and then fit 
the tools to it. This applies not only to the 
actual building of houses, but to his office 
in Washington. He reduced the number of 
employes in the Office of the Housing Ex- 
pediter from 1,100 to 700. When the build- 
ing functions of CPA were transferred to 
his office, he cut the CPA staff from 2,000 
to 1,200. These factors and his practical 
approach have made him popular in Con- 
gress, where word that he may become 
rent administrator originated. 
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Prospects. Best estimates are thal 
some 825,000 new home units may be be- 
gun in 1947. In 1946, work was begun o 
1,003,600, but only 670,900 were perma- 
nent residences. All but a few of thos 
begun this year are expected to be perma- 
nent. The total is far short of the potential 
demand for homes, which is estimated 4 
high as 2,500,000 for 1947. But, if goal 
are reached, a sizable dent in the housing 
shortage will have been made. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Subsidize the Landlords? 

Sir: —W hether or not the lifting of rental 
ceilings would work a hardship on tenants 
is not the issue. It is, instead, whether we 
shall have “equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none.” 

Had prices been held down, landlords 
might justifiably have been curtailed along 
with the rest of us. Why should a tenant be 
hurt more by having his rent doubled than 
by having his food and clothing bill tripled? 
‘Why not subsidize the landlords for their 
losses? We are subsidizing plenty of others. 
While it is true that the nation can ill af- 
ford to do this, it would be far more honest 
than confiscating a particular group’s in- 
come. The more sensible and_ preferable 
procedure would be elimination of controls. 
Dallas, Tex. Frank C. SLay 


* + * 


Opposing Communist Party in U. S. 

Sir:—Almost daily more Americans are 
beginning to question the right of Com- 
munists to function as a political party in 
the U.S. inasmuch as. their interests and 
loyalties are opposed to us and our Consti- 
tution. To legalize a political party is to 
permit it to conduct campaigns and hold 
oflice here. It must, therefore, not represent 
or serve a foreign country. Would we per- 
mit followers of Hitler, Fascism, Ku Klux 
Klan, etc., to maintain a political party? 
Obviously not. Yet we do exactly that 
when we legalize the Communist Party. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Wiiuiam Ross 


* * * 


Relation of Tax Cut to Defense 

Sir:—In the Question of the Week for 
March 14 you have two letters giving views 
for veterans. One, by National Commander 
Paul H. Griffith, of the American Legion, 
states that 3,500,000 from this group are 
against a reduction of the armed services. 
One, by Ray Sawyer, national commander, 
American Veterans of World War II, and 
representing perhaps many more millions, 
states that they are also opposed to a 
reduction in the armed services. 

The Senate and House would have to 
have amore concrete statement. One more 
line would complete the statement and 
make it more definite: And, in order to 
achieve this result, all the members of this 
organization are opposed to the 20 per cent 
reduction in income taxes, or any reduc- 
tion at this time. 

Oceanside, Calif. Henry S. Loeruer 
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HERE IS THE MACHINE 
THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 














This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners... and saving them money besides. 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber zs revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 
as the act of conversation. 


P2) So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the way people 
work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 

fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you| 
forget you are using a machine at all! 


Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 

of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 
and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 
revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 
coupon today! 


. eer eee ee 





i 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. US-44 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
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Cost of Paring Treasury Funds... Veto as Weapon 
In ‘48 Campaign...Barriers to More Aid for China 


President Truman, by taking a strong 
anti-Communist line both in domes- 
tic and in foreign policy, is making 
very sure that the Republicans in 
1948 do not gain an opening through 
which to attack him as tolerating 
Communism. The President is con- 
vinced that the Communist issue 
hurt his party in the 1946 elections. 


* oe ck 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
will be the real head of a coming op- 
eration to remove from Government 
service all persons having affiliation 
with left-wing organizations. 


x* * 


The late President Roosevelt was so 
free and easy in giving away chunks 
of the earth either to Russia outright 
or to Russian control that Mr. Tru- 
man finds himself a bit embarrassed. 
Josef Stalin now has about every- 
thing he sought and so finds himself 
in a very strong bargaining position 
in dealing with U.S. 


xk * 


Machinery taken by Russia from 
Manchuria is valued at above $800,- 
000,000 by U.S. appraisers while 
Russia values the same machinery at 
under $70,000,000. It turns out that 
both may be right, since the U. S. val- 
ue represented its worth as operating 
machinery, while Russia puts its val- 
ue on the basis of worth after Rus- 
sians tried to put it back together 
again with indifferent success. 


x * * 


George C. Marshall, Secretary of 
State, had hoped and expected that 
a clear indication from U.S. of an 
end to further concessions to Russia 
would bring about a readiness on the 
part of the Russian leaders to settle 
some of the big issues that prevent a 
formal return of peace. The Russians, 
however, have their own idea of what 
trading means. 


xk *& 


Secretary Marshall and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were not at all pleased 
by the idea of moving into Greece 
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with more dollars and with military 
help, but concluded that there was 
no alternative unless U.S. were ready 
to accept the idea of being outflanked 
in the Middle East. 


x * o* 


U.S. military officials are wary lest 
they train and give arms to Greeks 
who turn out, when the chips are 
down, to be Communist sympathiz- 
ers. Rate of desertion in the Greek 
Army already has reached alarming 
proportions, which doesn’t add to the 
ease of the policing job ahead. 


xk * 


Chiang Kai-shek, China’s Generalis- 
simo, is due to be disappointed in his 
effort to obtain another big loan from 
U.S., at least until he works some re- 
forms in his Government and in his 
economic policies. U.S. has sunk 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in China in re- 
cent years without leaving much of a 
trace. 


kk * 


Julius Krug, Interior Secretary, is 
waging a losing battle in his effort to 
take from the Navy Department con- 
trol over strategic islands in the 
Pacific. 


xk 


High prices and high profits are being 
brought up by some top representa- 
tives of business themselves in talks 
with ranking Government officials as 
matters that need attention. Some 
businessmen are suggesting that prices 
and profits are running at a level 
that cannot be maintained without 
bringing rather violent repercussions 
among workers before many more 
months have passed. 


xk *& ® 


Budget cutters in Congress were 
stopped in their tracks when they 
started to cut the budget of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. Other activities of that De- 
partment are being chopped off with 
an ax, but, when the Women’s Bureau 
was mentioned, telegrams from wom- 
en’s organizations quickly changed 


the minds of economy-minded mem. 
bers of Congress. 


xk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, ig 
deliberately letting Congress take the] 
heat for proposed big cuts affecting 
the popular Secret Service, the bor. 


der patrols that check smufgling of 
goods and immigrants and the Ip. 
ternal Revenue agents who have been 
collecting about $20 for each $1 spent 
for their salaries and expenses. Cuts 
in the Treasury Department actually 
could cost taxpayers several hundred 
millions of dollars. 


xk kk 


President Truman is inclined to at. 
tribute the sharp rise in his standing 
with the public, as reflected in opinion 
polls, to the fact that he refused to le 


John L. Lewis dictate to the nation, 


and to a more definite stand on for- 
eign-policy issues. 


xk * 


The President is whetting his veto 
knife for several important bills about 
to head his way. Mr. Truman will 
seek to demonstrate that the Admin- 
istration still is on the side of th 
“common man,” whose vote in 1948%s 
expected to be decisive. 


x** tk 


Theodore Bilbo, Senator-elect from 
Mississippi, although denied his seat 
in the Senate, is continuing to draw 
full salary and all the prerequisite 
that go with the job of being a Ser 
ator. Mr. Bilbo’s health may not pet 
mit him to return to the Senate to face 
rejection, but he apparently can g0 
on drawing his salary. 


1k ee#® 


Some Cabinet members are complain- 
ing to the President in Cabinet meet- 
ings that Civil Service rules keep 
them from effecting economies and 

the same time stepping up efficieng 
by removal of bureaucratic deal 
wood. Dismissals that now occur 

largely automatic and related tot 
formula instead of to individtl 
ability. 7 
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